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Thoughts mm Civil Libersyy an Licentinapef tod Pobtin: By the 
Author-of the:Effays on the ono bee. ‘Bro. as. 6d. 
Davis and seyuaen. 

T iwrbuddh be'amazing; if ie were not oblate that there 

thould ibe any confiderable difference ‘in’ ‘the? acceptation of. 

terms univerfally in ufe. But fo vague is thé meaning of words)’ 

or rather ‘fo loofe is the connection between language and fenti~’ 

ment, that pa is ‘poffible ‘for aman to difcourfé and write, ina’ 

mariner app aren ily unexceptiona nexceptionable; even to thofe who may: ‘differ’ 
i 


totally frosty n their thoughts ‘on the a ge alt 16 ni 


Is there an “Englifoman, deferving that. name, now in being, 
shat is not ir is ed, that does aor join ee ae hand Db artd 
the advocate, Or Crviz Liserty? Is there an Engiih sade if 
ever {0 little yerfed ih our hiftory, whofe bofom. does. not | 
with refentment againft the diabolical efforts of licentioufne) s aad 
faQtion? 'We-will venture ta fay, not ONE. “And yet we fee, 
almof daily, with:what fuccefsan artful writer may'drefs up the 
{qualid.fonm and ghaftly countenance of fervitude, in the "pan 
cious garb arid flattering {miles of imaginary feeedom. But, tho’ 
a feathér, ‘in the bonnet of flavery;, may make it pafs with fome’ 
for the cap .of liberty ; fuch deceptions will not unpofe on ml 
who know..it8! true figure; who have the caufe of liberty: at 
aaa and judge with unbiafled, unproftituted: underftandings. 


A ftate of freedom, even of unbounded freedom, bordering. on, 
licentioufnefs, is fo natural to the heart of man, howevés in- 
confiftent it may be with his ftate in fociety ; that, when we [¢e 
individuals ftart the fubje@; and raife the cry againft Licen¥iang- 
nefi, there is caufe for a fhrewd eon that their intention. 
is to hunt down liberty. It ma be afked, what motive ¢an 
Vi or. XXXII. induce 
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induce private mento attack that freedom, of which it is ad-. 
mitted they are naturally fond to excels ? Happy would it be, if 
this age of corruption and venality did not afford motives fufh- 
cient to fuggeft a ready reply. The vanity of joining in the 
{port of our fuperiors, and the defire of fharing the fpoils of the 
chace, are motives peculiarly powerful. An artificial thirft after 
power and command, is only an.abufe of our fhatdgal chirft for 
liberty. “In fociéty, no ‘one individual can gratify his natural 
defire of unlimited freedom, without fubjecting others to his 
controul ; which. having, as an individual, no right to do, he 
afpires of courfe after wealth or diftinétion, as the means which 
give him the power of fuch controul; that is, they are 
the means .which.induce others wa/ingly to abridge their own 
natural freedom, in order to give him authority. Such being the 
relation between the liberty of man as an independent being, 
and his freedom ‘as a member ‘of . fociety ; \it\\is very natural, 
as. well as_prudential,. for. all thofe who: (are, or feek to 
be, in power, to deprefs and ftifle the fenfe of ‘matural(li- 
berty in the people; for in proportion to the eftimation in 
which others, hold, their independence, will. the: purchafer of 
authority go.cheaper or dearer to market. On the other hand, 
it.is very natural,,,and:highly becoming in a people, :toienhance: 
their independence, unlefs. already fold to flavery, or fully de- 
termined to barter the golden-chains of focial reftraint for: the 
iron fetters of imperious and fervile bondage. That. nation is a. 
nation of flavess in which the great and the rich, the, governors 
and magiftrates, only are free; and that writer,therefore, who 
would render cheap ‘the independence of individuals; by repre- 
fenting their natural fenfe of liberty as a fpirit of licentioufnefs, 
whatever merit“he may juftly plead as a loyal fubject to his 
prince, is a traitor to his countrymen. 


It is for thefe reafons, we are extremely forry to-find fo little 
difcrimination in moft writers on thefe delicate and important 
fubjects,—As, to, the work before: us, the eftablifhed reputation 
os well-lenown abilities of the Author, render it almoft need- 
lefs to fay, that, as a literary compofition, it is a’ mafterly per< 
formance, and, had there been any manner’ of occafion for it,, 
might have been in fome refpects an ufeful one. But, for good- 
nefs fake, Doétor'! do you call this an age in -whicheour cul 
liberty is endangered by licentioufne/s and faction? Are the inef- 
fe€tual murmurs and complaints at repeated inftances of mi-. 
nifterial oppreflion,—confefledly fuch, and punifhed_as fuch by 
a court of juftice ; are the contemptible fhoutings of an ignorant 
mob round the pillory of an infignificant culprit; is the total 
difappearance of that phantom of oppofition, the minority; is a 
tame and filent fubmiffion, under the moft glaring attacks on 
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on Licentioufnefs and Faétion. 163 


the liberty of the prefs *; under the encouragement given, and. 
permitted to be given, to quondam jacobites and ponjurors, to 
papifts, jefuits, and other hereditary enemies to our happy con- 
ftitution : are thefe the characteriftic marks of an: age difpofed 
to refift the meafures of government? or, as your infinuations 
term it, an age of licentioufnefs and faction ? Surely not ! —— 
The reverend Author. of this performance fets out, neverthelefs; 
with giving fuch an intimation to his readers. 


‘ After a dangerous and exhaufting war (fays he) victory 
hath at length reftored peace to our bleeding country. But in 
vain the fword of war is fhéathed, if in time of peace the poignard 
of licentioufne/s and fadtion is drawn, and madly levelled by many 
of Our countrymen, at the breafts of their fellow-fubje&s. To 
prevent the fatal confequences of this deluded or deluding fpirit, 
is the purpofe of this Effay.” ° — 


To effe& this defign, our ingenious Author proceeds .very 
methodically: to lay down his definitions of civil liberty, licen- 
tioufnefs, and faction ; ‘in which there is nothing new or excep- 
tionable. He then goes on to enquire what are the permanent 


foundations of civil liberty; a fubjet (he fays). much and dan- 


geroufly miftaken in thefe times. In this enquiry heJabours to con- 
fute the often confuted author of the Fable of the Bees ; together 
with the public. fpirited writer of Cato’s letters : the latter had 
faid, ** Let people alone, and they will take care of themfelves, 
and do it bett ; and, if they do not, a fufficient punifhment will 
follow their neglect, without the magiftrate’s interpofition and 
penalties. ‘It is plain, that fuch bufy care and officious intrufion 
into the perfonal affairs, or private actions, thoughts, and ima- 
ginations of men, has in it more craft than kindnefs : to quarrel 
with any man for his opinions, humours, or the fafhion of his 
cloaths, is an offence taken without being given.—True and 
impartial liberty is therefore the right of every man, to purfue 
the natural, reafonable, and religious dictates of his own mind; 
to think what he will, and aét as he thinks, provided he acts 
not to the prejudice of another.” 


| Thefe expreffions, fays our Author, * are crude, inaccurate, 
and ambiguous ; leaving the thoughtful reader at a lofs for the 


* Our Author tells us, indeed, in one part of his work, that the 
prefs’ is open to the moft unbounded degree of licentioufnefs; and that 
our news-papers publifh with impunity the moft virulent libels.againi 
the povernment.—The readers and the correfpondents of thofe.news- 
papers, however, know what extreme caution their refpeCtive pri 
objferve, what fcrupulous care they take, not to fall under the lath of. an 
information ! If the gentlemen in the adminittration would lay afide this 
ro for twelve-months.only, which they are too prudent to do, we fhou'd 
foon fee the difference ! 
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author’s precife and determined meaning. For firft, they may 
poflibly imply & that the magiftrate has no right to violate the 
laws of what is commonly called religious toleration ‘or Chrif- 
tian liberty ; but that-every man hath an unalienable right. to 
worfhip in that manner which accords to the diates of his 
own confeience.” In this fenfe, continues he, they are rational 
and true; but they may alfo imply, * that thoughts, fpecula- 
tions, opinions, principles; however received and imbibed by 
the mind of man, have no connection with his actions; at moft 


no conneétion fo neceflary and ftrong as to give the, magiftrate: 


a right to regulate them hy any means, whatever. That no di- 
rection is to be given cith¢r to the grown or the infant mind ; 
that as every member of fociety hath a right to hald what opi- 
nions and principles he pleafeth, fo he hath the fame privilege 
to communicate them to his family and children: that they are 
to think what they will, becaufe thoughts and opinions are a 
private and partons affair: that the magiftrate is only goncerned 
to regulate their actions.” This (fays the prefent Writer) is 
not only a poflible interpretation, but the more natural of the 
two; for it is not once-fuggefted, that opinions have any in- 
fluence on actions. , 


It is very true, that the ftrong and unalterable conneétion 
which Dr. Brown conceives to fubfift between religious opinion, 
and. moral practice, from which the civil magiftrate deduces a 
right -to interfere, in the regulation of private judgment, is not 
fuggefted by the writer whom our Author thus reprehends ;_ nor, 
indeed, fhould the latter have taken this point fo readily for 
granted ; it being a pofition highly controvertible, and agtually 
controverted by very fenfible and ingenious writers*. §up- 
pofing, however, the influence of opinions on actions. to. be as 
great as our Author conceives, there muft furely be a propor- 
tionable force of conneétion between religious warfhip and re- 
ligious tenets. How then would our Author reconcile an ‘ un- 
alienable right to worfhip God in that manner which accords to. 
the diGtates of our own confciences,’ with a prohibition of the 
free exercife of our judgment refpedting religious tenets? It ap- 
pears to us; that if the magiftrate hath no right to violate the 
laws of ridigtous toleration, with regard to public worfhip, he 
cannot poflibly have any authority over private opinion. Add 
to this; that if the latter. be fo dangerous to the ftate, the former 
muft*be as much more fo, as example is of greater influence than 
precept. But our Author’s qualifying expreffion of what is com- 
mga called Rei.tatous ToLERATION, may ferve, perhaps, to: 


. © See Edwards's Enquiry into the Do€trine of Free will ; 
Monthly Review, Vol. XXVEH. P. 437. 
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fhew that he does not mean by it, what diflenters of every deno- 
mination undoubtedly do, | 


His reafon for laying the exercife of private judgment under 
civil reftrictions, is very curious. . He admits that the authonof 
Cato’s Letters is af advocate onl y for opinions reafonable and re- 
ligious. But (fays he) ¢ if they be the mere refult of private for- 
tuitous thought, unaided by the regulations of civil policy, I 
fee not why they may not more probably be unreafonable and 
irreligious ; becaufe they are more likely to be modelled by 


ruling appetites than rational dedudction.’ 


In our opinion, there is lefs probability that fuch as take 
upon them to judge for themfelves, fhould reft fuch important 
conclufions as thofe which relate to their prefent and eternal 
welfare, on the mere refult of fortuitous thought. Nor have we 
any notion of the fuperior ca(uiftry or wifdom of the body po- 
litic. Their bett thoughts, or at leaft their determinations, 
which are fuppofed to be the refult of thofe thoughts,, are fre- 
quently cafual and fortuitous indeed ! It is notorious that indi- 
viduals, if equally acquainted with the prefnifes of an argument, 
always reafon exactly in the fame manner, and always realou 
right, however inconfiftently they may aét; for the frame of 
the human mind is the work of nature, and more uniformly 
conftruGed than the artificial conftitutions of government; nor 
are the ruling appetites of the man, more likely to defeat the 
rectitude of his private determinations, than are the thirft after 
power, the zeal of party, the infolence of place, and other rul- 
ing appetites of thofe who ufually conftitute the body politic, 
to influence the public deliberations of a fenate,, At the fame 
time it will hardly be pretended that the legiflature or magi- 
{tracy is fo much interefted in the fubje& of their'refleCtions, as 
individuals are, in the cafes abovementioned. It is the firft time, 
we believe, that civil inftitutions were fuppofed to be rational 
beings, and capable of reafoning more juftly than any of thofe 
individuals of which they were compofed! We have a trite 
adage, indeed, that fays, two heads are better than one; but 
this relates merely to fuggeftion and information. With regard 
to ratiocination, one head is as good as ten thoufand of the fame 
Capacity ; and, with refpect to the private affairs of men, it ig 
not to be difputed that every one knows his own beft. 


We fhall not controvert' the propofition, that ¢ virtuous man- 
ners and principles are the only permanent foundation of civil 
liberty.” On the contrary, we conceive that virtuous manners 
will fupport a ftate under defective laws, longer than more -per- 
fect laws will fupport a ftate under vicious manners. But we 
are by no means convinced of that {trong and unalrerable cort- 
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166 Thoughts on Civil Liberty, 


nection between principles and manners, efpecially if we .abide 
by our Author’s definition of them. ‘ Virtuous manners, he de- 
fines to be, fuch acquired habits of thought and correfpondent 
action, as lead to a fteady profecution of the general welfare, 
Virtuous principles, fuch as tend to confirm thefe habits, by fuper- 
- Inducing the idea of duty.’ | 


Here we fee, that both habits of thought and their correfpon- 
dent actions are included in the definition of manners; whereas 
in the common acceptation of thofe terms, manners relate folely 
to actions or behaviour, and principles to habits of thought. 
Again, this definition of virtuous principles is confined to the 
fuper-induction of the idea of duty.—But is it not poffible for a 
man tq be virtuous, and to have virtuous principles, without 
thinking or ating from a motive of duty ? ‘This idea is altoge- 
ther confined to a dependent and fervile being: now, though 
man, as a member of fociety, is varioufly dependent; yet his 
duty and obligations as fuch, all refpect the principles of public, 
not of private, virtue. If he diftharges that duty, therefore, 
by his actions and behaviour, the guardians of fociety have no- 
thine to do with his thoughts or motives of action; nor can 
they with any propriety interfere to preferibe exclufive motives 
of action; as, in doing this, they might and would defeat their 
own end, which is the good order and welfare of fociety. For 
individuals being very different in difpofition and experience, 
that motive which would have an influence on the behaviour of 
on¢ peifon would be ineffectual on that of another. If it avails 


‘ought to fociety, whether a man acts out of a motive of duty or 


felf-intereft, out of a principle of fear or rational conviction, 
that man certainly bids faireit to be the moft valuable member, 
who acts fiom felf-intereft, or rational conviction ; thefe being 
the-moft likely to be permanent. If there were any real dan- 
ger in trufting people with the exercife of their reafoning facul- 
ties ; if there werea poflibility of reafon’s being found to be, or of 
its long miftaken for, an enemy to virtue public or private, it might 
be expedient to prohibit that exercife ; but till that be the cafe, 
till it'can be fhewn that men who have been actuated moft by 
their reafoning are the moft licentious and the moft faétious, 
why fhould the free-born foul be loaded with the fervile fhackles 
of mere obedience, arifing from the idea of duty? It has hi- 
therto been generally thought, that virtuous principles and man- 
ners were beft founded onthe belief of religious truth, and a 
fenfe of moral reé?itude ; and not on mere opinions, or habits of 


thinking, retained only becaufe they had been fortuitoufly or 


politically inftilled.— Even our Author himfelf tells us in fome 
of his works, that civil liberty is attached in the ftrongeft man- 
per to religious gruth; at the fame time admitting, that ‘* the 
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being’ of ‘religious truth depends on the exercife of free- 
dom;’? Whatever: (fays he) fome may fear from an open and. 
unlimited enquiry, it feemis ‘evidently the only, wana God hath 
vouchfafed us-for the attainment of truth. ‘I 
be dangerous, but the want of it is fatal. Without this (that is 
open and unlimited enquiry) opinion degenerates into abiurdity, 
as a. field runs to weeds without-a proper cultivation. Such are 


the undoubted principles of ‘the gofpel, where we are com- 


manded to prove all things and bold faf? that which is good ; 
where we are ‘not only allowed, but required, to be able to give a 
reafon for'the faith and the hope that is in'us*” 

Such were the fentiments this Writer divulged fome time 
ago; at prefent he thinks our reafon is fo far from-being able to 
mveftigate religious truth, and religious truth fo. fas from being: 
the fupport of civil liberty, that, * a certain :fyftem:of manners 
and principles, mutually fupporting each other, and_ pervading 
the whole community, are the only permanent foundation on 
which true civil liberty can arife,’ sete 


In the prefent performance, ‘indeed, this very ‘confiftent Au- 
thor feems defirous of refolving our duty to God, into an im- 
plicit faith in the prieft; and our duty to our neighbour into a 
fervile obedience to the magiftrate : for, according to his argu- 
ment, a man may entbrace the trueft fyftem of religion, and act 
from the moft unexceptionable motives of moral re&titude ;_ yet, 
if his fentiments or actions fhould'‘clafh with the prefent modes 
of political eftablifhments, he would not be poflefled of either 
virtuous mapnnersor principles. : 


A people under the beft form of government, ,.and_profeffing 
the ‘pureft religion in the world, fhould indeed be very cautious 
and well advifed, when their principles and manners fhould be 
found to clafh with their civil inftitutions. But who is to ad- 
vife them? Who is to tell them whether the defect lies in their 
principles and manners, or in thofe inftitutions ? Thofe who are 
perfonally interefted in fupporting fuch inftitutions in their, pre- 
fent form; ‘will doubtiefs tel] them, the fault lies on the fide of 
manners’ and principles ; but they muft firft prove, that the po- 


litical eftablifhments now in being, are arrived to the greateft de- - 


gree’ of .perfeftion, and that no innovation can poffibly be an 
rmprovement, before fuch:paftial advice ought to be taken. 


We are affured on the beft authority, that even our duty to 
God is a reafonable fervice ; and it is admitted that we have an 


unalienable Tight to difcharge this, in any manner that is agree- 


® See Brown’s Sermons on various fubjeets ; eee 1764, page 78. 


Alfo the account of his Sermon on Religious 


iberty ; Review, Vol. 
XXIX. P. 7i- ' 
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atle to the dictates, of our own confciences. .What.!, are the 
obligaticns we lie under to fociety lefs fubordinate,to reafon than 
thofe we are under to the sity! Are we. at liberty, to worfhip 
God, in whatever manner, and from whatever. motive the heart, 
or even imagination fuggefts ; and fhall we not be permitted to 
aét conformably to human laws, but upon fuch ‘motives :and 
principles as the legiflator or magiftracy will impofe,?—- But it is 
hot, as we before hinted, the caufe of civil liberty:for which our 
Author here contends, it is that of eftablifhed forms of govern- 
ment, sand modes of adminiftration, which he dignifies with that 
name. By the permanent foundation of civil liberty, he means 
no more than a prevention of any alteration, how falutary fo- 
ever, in eftablifhed modes of civil and ecclefiaftical inftitutions. 
Sometimes" he‘terms it public liberty ; in which cafe, he means 
the liberty, or rather the privileges and prerogatives, of the le- 
giflature and magiftracy, not the liberty of the people, 


Agreeable to this, he {peaks of the duration: of -any certain. 


form of govérnment, (that of Sparta for inftance) as a proof of 
its excellence ; and cenfures all innovations whatever, parti- 
cularly the adoption of foreign fashions.and manners : but the 
mere duration ‘of fuch government is rather a proof of the poli- 


tical happinefs of the governors than of theigoverned } and with 


egard to innovations, although .it might be poffible for the La- 
cedemonians to keep them, out for fome time, by fhutting up 
their gates, it were, not. poflible, if it were advifeable, for a 
commercial nation, trading to,all. parts of the earth, ‘to follow 
fuch an example. The political happinefs of a people doth by 
no means depend on the duration, or unchangeable, ftate, of 
their modes of ecclefiaftical or civil government;, nay, a change 
of times and circumftances render innovations and reformations 
fometimes neceflary: and when this neceflity appears alfo, they 
cannot be too foon adopted or applied ; as the delay hath fre- 
quently converted a reformation into a revolution, in the fame 
manner as the negleé of an ulcer brings on a mortification. To 
illuftrate this point, we might exemplify feveral modern ftates, 
once free, who, by their obftinately adhering to. mere forms, 
have created themfelves a thoufand mafters inftead of one; wha 


have raifed even their ent im ie into defpets; while the 


Fberty of the peopl hath been fleeping the fleep of death, from 
which fome future tyrant will po’ Sly awaken their pofterity, 


and doom them to perpetual fervitude. 


Having thus amufed the Reader with fallacious definitions and 
reafonings on civil liberty and its general fupport, our Author 
proceeds to confider the particular affections and principles ‘on 
which it refts ; as public fpirit, honour, and natural confcience. 


‘On 
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On thefe he flourifhes away in the fame vague fuperficial. man- 
ner; moft unreafonably degrading that poor, fickly phahtom, 
buman reafon, of which he was lately fo fond, even below the 
brutal inftinét of animals. But ic is no wonder that, when rea- 
fon condemns the writer, the writer fhould condemn reafon: 


He goes on next, in the manner of all political declaimers, to 
prefs into his fervice, the famous examples of ancient ftates ; 
particularly thofe of Athens, Sparta and Rotné: endeavouring 
to apply them to the conftitution of England, and enforce the 
fpecious arguments he hath advanced. 


He confiders next the general ftate of manners and principles 
about the time of the.revolution, and their fuceeeding change ; 


in doing which he runs ito fuch confufion, both w'th regard to 


fa&ts and reafonings, that we think it needlefs to trouble! our 
Readers with any remarks on this part of the work. 


The grand object in view comes next upon the carpet; viz. 
to prove, from indifputable characteriftics, that this is an age of 
licentioufnefs and faction; but nothing is more clear from his 
own evidence, that there never,was an age in the world, which 
might not be as juftly ftyled fo, as the prefent. It is remarkable 
alfo, that in pointing out the feveral marks and fources of this 
pretended licentioufnefs, he allows his pen a moft unjuftifiable 
licence, in the abufe which he has thrown out againft the moft 
refpeCtable characters *. | 


But matters of more confequence prefent themfelves in the re- 
medies, or political noftrums, which this ftate-quack preferibes 
for the cure of thofe terrible and: contagious difeafées, licentiouf- 
nefs and fa&tion. We fhall confine our remarks to one or two 
only of thefe noftrums ; as being of the utmoft importance to 4 
commercial and enlightened nation: the firft we fhabl take nos 
tice of, is the:limitation of our national trade and wealth; a re- 
medy which it: is very natural to fear would ptove-as bad as the 
difeafe, were the difeafe even real. We are told, indeed, thae 
‘the Writer knows, this is of all other topics the moft unpo- 
pular; notwithftanding which, he prefumes to perfift in what 
appears to hima ‘demonftrative truth, viz. that exorbitant trade 
and wealth are moft dangerous to private virtue, and therefore 
to public freedom.’ Indeed, there needs litthe force of argu- 
ment to demonftrate fuch a truth as this: whatever is exorbitant 
is carried to exce/s, and there can be no doubt that all excefs is 
hurtful. It remains, however, to be proved, that our national 


_ © Not content-with this, be has ftooped folow as to advance a notos 
rious fa/frood, in order to throw additional obloquy on a certain writer, 
who needs have no more faults to anfwer for than Lis own, 
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trade and wealth are exorbitant, or carricd to that pernicious ex- 
cefs, before we proceed to the particular application of this: ge- 
neral.truth. The'exorbitance of trade and wealth doth not de- 
pend immediately on their degree or quantity ; for that com- 
merce which might) be exceffive.and hurtful to one ftate, may 
be moderate and falutary.to another, which fhould be more po- 
pulous, more extenfive, better fituated, or better. governed. 
Again, the trade and commerce of a ftate is but one object of 
the concern of government: it conftitutes but a part, of thofe 
bleffings which contribute to the political happinefs of a nation. 


If this be encouraged and promoted to fuch a degree'as to ex- 


tinguifh either public fpirit or private virtue, equally effential to 
the good of the ftate, it is certain, that either fuch commerce is 
carried,to excefs, or that more effectual means have been taken 
to promote trade and wealth, than to fupport and inculcate pub- 
lic fpirit and. private:vittue. But, unlefs it could be proved that 
commerce is in its own nature incompatible with thefe, it does 
by no means follow that, becaufe our private and public fpirit 
decreafe, we fhould check our commerce !——Are ‘the in- 
genuity and induftry of a free and enterprizing people to be 
checked, cramped and fupprefled, becaufe their miagiftrates and 
governors have. not capacity enough to prevent their natural 
bleffings being converted into political abufes? Let but our 
ftate-minifters difplay the fame care, activity and abilities in 
their feveral departments, as our traders do in their compting- 
houfes; let but our magiftrates exert themfelves in the pro- 
tection of our perfons and property, with the fame vigilance and 
affiduity as the induftrious hufbandman or the ingenious arti- 
ficer exerts himfelf to provide for one and acquire the other ; 
Jet but our inftructors in religion and morality take.as much 
pains in the real difcharge of their duty, as they do to become 
popular, and recommend themfelves to preferment ; and we need 
never fear that our commerce wil! prove defiructive of either pri- 
vate virtue or public freedom. But if, inftead of forming their 
condué on the knowlege of government, or any general fyftem 
for the public good, our ftatefmen fhould be employed in no- 
thing ‘but temporary expedients to ftop the clamours of the 
people, and fupport themfelves in place; if our magiftrates 
fhould be fo indolent, corrupt or venal, as to confider public 
juftice only in the light of private emolument; and if our reli- 
gious teachers, inftead of endeavouring to improve our morals, 
and counteraét the vicious effects of increafing wealth and luxury, 
fhould employ themfelves in compofing ftage-plays and {cribbling 
minifterial pamphlets ; is it not very natural that, in fuch a 
cafe, the Jabours of the ingenious, the active and induftrious, 
fhould be crowned with proportionate fuccefs ? It is true, that 


thofe who are better fed than taught, have generally more “— 
than 
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than maxners; but, whether this circumftance redounds more to 


the honour of their teachers than their feeders, we leave! Dr. 


Brown to determine. Certain, however, we are, that it would 
be equally ungrateful and impolitic in the people; fo fed and 
taught, to check thofe who have done their duty, becaufe others 
have not done it } | 


But to purfue this fubject, of the exorbitancy of our com- 
merce, a little farther. “lhe Dofgtor complains, that what he 


hath advanced on this head, in his famous Eftimate, hath been 


much clamoured againft, but never cgnfuted. We fhall not take 
upon us to determine whether or nat this affertion be ftriél 
true; nor is it indeed neceflary, as our Author hath taken ef. 
fectual care, in this work, to confute himfelf. * Much hath been 
faid (fays the Doctor) on the caufe of the prefent exorbitant 
price of provifions, and general diftrefs, of the poor. Every 
caufe hath been affigned except the true one, which feems to be 
the finking value of money, arifing neceflarily from the exorbi- 
tant increafe of trade and wealth, If this be fo, it follows that 
the evil is incurable, encepting nly by a general augmentation 
of the wages of the poor. Now this, which is the neceflar 
effe&t of the capEttony of commerce, naturally tends (by the 
increafed price of manufaétures) to the deftrution of commerce. 
If the exorbitancy of trade fhould ftill run higher, this evil will 
be aggravated in proportion. The confequences which muft 
follow, are fuch as the writer chufeth not to enlarge on; be- 
caufe, he knows the {pirit of the times would not bear it.’ It 
is true, that thefe confequences are fuch as would hardly go down 
either with the fpirit or underftanding of the prefent times; as the 
reader muft be totally deftitute of attention, or common under- 
{tanding, who is not immediately ftruck with the abfurdity of fuch 
argument. The increafe of wages is the neceffary effect of the exorbi- 
tancy of commerce, which effec? naturally tends to the deftruction of com- 
merce; the immediate caufe of this defiruétion being aggravated as 
commerce increafes. 1s not this juft as abfurd, as:if he had af- 
ferted that the annihilation of commerce is the neceflary and 
concomitant effedt of its abundance; and that our trade decays 
in the fame proportion as it increafes? The trite adage, ne futor 
ultra crepidam, cannot be applied with greater propriety than to 
our reverend Author, in the prefent cafe. He appears to know 
but little of the conneétion between commercial effeéts and 
caufes. The effec which the increafed price of manufactures 
hath on trade, is immediate and conftant ; fo that, according to 
Dr. Brown, our commerce might go on increafing and decreaf- 
ing at the fame time: a pretty paradox truly! So greatly mif- 
taken, indeed, is our Author on this fubje@t, that he fpeaks of 
the wages of the poor, and the advanced price of manufactures, 
' | : | jd 
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as if they wereneceffarily dépetiderit on, and immediately con- 
netted with, each other ; whereas it is poflible for the former 
to be very high, while the latter is very low. The wages of 
the poor and the price of labour, are two diftiné and different 
things ; the former being rated:according to thé proportion of 
time, and the latter according to the quantity of work done. 


In countries where the neceflaries of life are dear, it is requi- 
fite that the wages of the poor fhould be high, otherwife they 
canhot fubfift; at the fame time, however, if thofe countries 
are commercial, and would fupport their trade and manufac- 
tories, the: price of labour muft be low, or other nations will 
bring their goods to market cheaper. Now, to reconcile the 
cheapnefs of labour with high wages, we muft have recourfe to 
induftry. Qur labourers muft not be idle ;- if they are, they 
mutt ftarve; and yet at the fame time they muft be poor, or 
they will not labour. It is poflible there may be fome indivi- 
duals among the rich, who would grind the face of the poor, 
and require them to work for lefs than would fupport them, 
agreeable to the ftation Piovidence hath affigned them. But 
fuch miftaken conduét cannot be general ; if it were, we fhould 
have no labourers. The farmer fupplies even his horfes and 
oxen with due food and provender ; knowing that without this, 
they would be ufelefs: nor can there be a fet of men upon earth 
fo abfurd as to think the Jabourer unworthy of his hire; al- 
though it is frequently found in various branches of commerce, 
‘that the wages of the poor are too high to be comipatible with 
their difpofition to labour.—But we have already taken up fo 
much of our Reader’s time in this article, that we have not left 
ouffelves room to illuftrate this matter fo amply as its importance 
may require. What we have hinted, however, may ferve to 
lead the Reader into fuch a train of thinking as may effectually 
guard him from the fophiftry of this plaufible writer. Our Au- 
thor’s chief and effential remedy, is ‘ a general and prefcribed 
improvement of the laws of education ;’ by means of which the 
infant mind, might be imprefied with fuch notions, and imbibe 
fuch principles as might contribute to the permanence of civil 
liberty, alas, the duration of prefent forms and inftitutions. 


That the education of youth is fhamefully negleéted in 
England is moft certain, and that a general improvement is ne- 
teffary; but if it be a prefcribed improvement, who is to pre- 
fcribe it? Doubtlefs the Author will fay, our prefent law- 
givers and magiftrates; and we moft readily admit they are the 
proper perfons to effect fo arduous a work. But we conceive 
they cao make no improvement, confiftent with the civil or re- 
ligious rights of a free people, that fhall tie them down to an 

preferibed fyftem of manners and principlés ; as our Author ad- 
vifes, 
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vifes. ‘Fhe grand defideratum in education, is notia-fyftempof. 
notions’; fuch fyftems have been the:bane of it. Our. profeffors: 
and tutors, public and private, arecabfurdly employed in -teach- 
ing their pupils what to think,’ ‘whereas they fhould teach them, 
on the contrary, bow to think. iIn teaching our children to 
walk, we do not prefcribe the particular ways they'fhall-go; but 
endeavour to.make them capable of walking firmly and. uprightly 
in whatever path-they chufe. Why then, pris them to 
think, fhould the infant underftanding be cramped and confined 
to one'fingle track, inftead of exercifing it univerfally and freely ?. 
Among a people thus educated, indeed, the remark: of Montef-: 
quieu would ‘be’ extremely folid. * Tell me not, that fuch a 
people will fometimes reafon ill ;, *tis fufficient shat: ny eae < 
and to do this, it is undoubtedly neceflary that they be 
taught ’the ufe of <their reafoning faculties; whichis not done 
by ftoring their memories with notions or facts ; there being a 
wide difference. between habits of thought and a:habit of think- 
ing. The former may be eafilyieradicated, the latter is perma- 
nent as the conftitution of the mind: itfelf. On this, therefore, : 
we fhould chufe to reft the foundation of Civil Liberty, and on 
this we would rely for the fuppreffion of Licentioufne/s and 


Faétion. a 
K-n-k . 





The Morality of the New Teftament, digefied under various Heads, 
comprehending the Duties which we owe to God, to ourfelves, and 
to our fellow-creatures. With an Introduétion addreffed to Deifts 5 
in which the Charaéter of ‘fefus Chrift is vindicated ‘againft the 
Ajperfions of modern Unbelievers.; and alfo an Attempt is made ta 
prove, that the Religion taught by “fefus Chrift was the pure Re- 
ligian of Nature and of Reajon. The whole concluding with Ob- 
fervations on a late Treatife, intituled, the Doétrine of Grace, 
written by Dr. Warburton, Bifhop of Gloucefter ; together with an 
Enquiry, how far the Belief of any Doctrine may be neceffary to 
Salvation ; and fome Obfervations on the Arguaments of Mr. Locke 
and Dr. Leland. By a Rational Chriftian. 4fo.° tos: 6d." 
Johnfon. | a: 


EISTICAL writers have ‘often complained, that the 

advocates for Chriftianity have treated them in a. very il- 
liberal manner, and have attributed their oppofitiof to the 
Chriftian religion, to the moft unworthy motives.’ Fhis complaint 
is, undoubtedly, in many inftances too well: grounded; yet ’ 
evéry impartial obferver muft acknowledge, ‘that’ the Deifts ° 
complain with a very bad grace. Their writers, in. general, have 
not managed the debate in that open, candid, and ingenuous 
manner, | 
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mannes, which becomes finceré and impartial, enquirers after - 
truth. . They have beftowed::the: higheft encomiums on their 
own performances; have declared, in the. moft folemn terms, 

that,they have. nothing in view but to vindicate-and promote:the. 
caufe of truth, and: real religion; have reprefented ; themfelves | 
as perfons, not only of the moft upright intentions, but of un-. 
common fagacity and penetration ; as men of enlarged, liberal, . 
and generous minds, raifed above vulgar prejndices, and ene- 

mies ‘to every fpecies of bigotry. Notwithftanding fuch pom- 

pous profeffions and declarations, it may with truth be affirmed, : 
that, {carce) any. writers have given greater proofs of prejudice. 
than they have given; inftead of fupporting their caufe with. 
fober reafoniand argument, they: have generally had recourfe to 
fneer and tidicule * ; inftead:of taking their Ideas of Chriftianity 

from the New Teftament, they have taken them from the creeds 

and fyftems of fallible men, and have confequently charged the 

Chriftian religion. with corruptions and abufes, which they muft 

be fenfible do not really belong-to'it.. It would be no difficult 

tafk to bring the :moft clear and convincing proofs.of all this, 

and ofa great deal more, from the-works of their moft celebrated. 
writers, but fuch of our Readers as are. acquainted with them, 

uft = salaarn of the truth of what we have advanced. 


* “<°K$ th€ grand queftion in difpute between Chriftian divines 
and their adverfaries mult be granted, by every confiderate enqui- 
rer, to.be of the utmoft importance, it ought certainly to be de- 
bated in.a liberal and ingenudus.manner. Deifts may be fafe- 
ly allowed, and every fincere friend to Chriftianity will al- 
low them, to exert their. utmoft ftrength againft it in the 
way of argument and fair reafoning, to place their objetions in 
the ftrongeft light, and to give them their full force, If 
there is not fufficient evidence of its divine original, let 
this be clearly and fairly fhewn; but let not its adverfaries 
be conftantly writing againft it, without producing any 
thing new, without placing old objections in a clearer light, 
and without taking notice of, or anfwering, what has been urged 
in fypport of it. This conduct, furely, can never be for their 
honour ; itis a ftrong prefumption, indeed, or rather a clear proof, 
of their difingenuoufnefs.—Thefe general refle&tions will not, 
perhaps,, be deemed an improper introduction to our account of, 
the work now before us, the Author of which calls himfelf a 
Rational Chriftian ; with what propriety, will foon appear. 


The preface, written by an anonymous friend of the Author, 
contains. general reflections on prieftcraft, natural religion, the 
different denominations of. Chriftians, &c. with warm enco- 


* We do not here particularly allude to the prefent Writer; who, 
though apparently engaged in the fame cautfe, ufes very different wea- 
poné in its defence, and would pals for an //rae/ite indeed! 
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miums.on- our Author and his performance. As the Rational 
Chriftian and his friend may fairly be prefumed to entertain the 
fame fentiments, the Reader may judge of them from the fol- 
lowing paflages : — : 

¢ One great part of the bufinefs of Jefus Chrift was/to de- 
ftroy the dominion and power of Satan, and to tread idolatry, | fu- 
perftition, and prieficraft, under his feet; but it is a melancholy 
truth, that his :benevolent.defign hath not. been attended with 
much fuccefs in thefe particulars: fo much fraud and impofture 
hath prevailed, that we know not what hath been palmed upon. 
us for true, primitive, genuine Chriftianity.. This pure fyftem 
is fo deformed and diftorted from_its, original fhape, that, if Jefus 
Chrift was to return into the world, and to fearch the records of 
priefts for his religion, he could not know it again. 
- © Where itis'acknowledged that fuch artifices were made ufe 
of, and that at a time when books were fcarce, with difficulty 
cotne ‘at, and could not be ‘purchafed but at a great, price ;. and 
hence, “of courfé, could'be but in few hands, and be examined 
only by a’ few perfons; we may well be dubious of the authen- 
ticity of thofe which have reachéd us. Nobody knows by whom 
the compilation, called the New Teftament, was. made. “But 
by whomfvever it was done, doubtlefs the collection was formed 
according to the knowlege, tafte, genius, tempers, views, and 
difpofitions of the compiler or compilers, who adopted and _re- 
jected, according to their inclinatior:s, interefts and defigns. 
However, it is generally allowed, that there. were upwards of a 
dozen ga/pels, {ome fay ‘mahy more, which were current, and 
ftood on an almoft equal footing of authority, for more than an 
hundred years after Chrift;:and that the cayon_was not fettled 
tilafter that period. ‘To affert, that thofe who. compiled the 
New Teftament were guided by infpiration, or that they were 
too honeft to be corrupted, too wife te be deceived, too cau- 
tious to be abufed, too difinterefted to be'prejudiced ;—I fay, to 
aver all this, without knowing who the compilers were, efpe- 
cially as the compilation was certainly made inan age when im- 
pofture abounded, mutt tend to provoke ridicule, ‘rather than te 
procure credence ; at leaft with perfons of judgment, who are 
not under the influence of intereft. Hence it is clear, thatwe 
cannot be fatisfied of the diyine authority of the myflerious parts 
of the fcriptures at leait.. This I think has been clearly proved 
in the conclufion of. the following traét. Our Author has alfo 
fhewn, .in this excellent performance, that.thé maral doétrines: 
of Chrift and his apoftles are agreeable to the nature and reafon 
of things, and tend to promote. the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind; that they contain nothing abave our com- 
prehenfion ; ‘nothing mean, low, trifling, or ridiculous; nor 
any thing contrary 4o our ideas of the nature and perfeétions of 
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God ; and that they carry in’ them.the: marks of truth, and the 
fignatures of divinerauthority.. ‘6° | brs. eit 


€ Creation, or the caufing of beings to exift, and all, the ape- 
rations of the Deity, feem ta be.the eternal neceffary effects of 
the nature’ of God, that is to'fay, of his attributes; attended 
with. confeiou/ne/s, or a knowing and voluntary efertion of them. 
As ‘he rio paffions like thofe which are found,in man, nor 
any {uch waits ‘as‘aré incident to the natiire of man; fo neither 
could a regatd for'his own glory, ‘reverence, or honour, have been 
any motive to his caufing Suaties to exift, or ro his commu- 
nicating to them powers and faculties capable of difcetning his 
exiftenee, and of colleGting; fram‘a contetnplation’ of the beauty, 
order; and harmony of the univerfe, His adorablé attributes. 


© God has none of the little felfith paffions of king$, princes, 
and governors’ of this world, who are jealous of their dues, at- 
tentive to their rights, prerogatives, and honours; and who be- 
coine‘ peevifh, froward, and out of humour, if they.conceive 
that there jis hot fufficient refpect paid them by their fubjeéts, 
If fome of God’s creatures fhould be ynable to perceive his di- 
vine, ineffable nature and attributes; or if fome, of them fhould 
never have heard of him; or from their ignorance, or want of 
opportunity, could never be inftruGted in his laws, nor. be made 
acquainted with the rules of his moral goverment; or-if they 
fhould be deceived by thofe who undertook to inftruct them 
(provided they are not fothful, and negleé information) in fuch 
cafes, God does not become pettifh and morofe, or pour out 
the vials of his wrath upon them ; nor is it confiftent with our 
ideas of infinite goodnefs, to fuppofe that he would become 
cruel and inexorable, and, for their frailties, ignorance, or de- 
ception, refolve to inflict eterngl punifhments on his poor,;weaks 
miftdken creatures. * hy taied 


“cf a-frailsmortal fhould have a numerous train‘of the moft 
violent paflions to oppofe; if he fhould be obliged to‘ labour 
through the furrounding demands and allurements of felfifh ap- 
petites’s if it fhould be neceflary to fubdue and-overcome the fo- 
lieitations of affectign, when it oppofes the dictates ‘of’ pure be- 
newolence ;”” would it be at all extraordinary that weak man 
feauld become an eafy conqueft, and fall a viétim tn’ fuch an 
wrequal combat: I fay, if frail man, after a ftruggle in fo un- 
equal a conflict, fhould be overcome, can we fuppofe that an 
infinitely wife. and good God will deliver him over to the malice 
of the wort of beings, to be eternally tormented, without any 
view of curing ‘his intellectual ‘maladies, of making him wifer, 
beater aad happier; which muftbe the cafe, if punifhments are 
eternal? Would not fuch conduct ‘have rather the appearance of 
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malice and revenge, than of parental corretion ? And fhall we 
dare venture to afcribe it to the kind Parent of the univerfe, 
whofe only motive (conceivable by us) for making creatures at 
all, was to render them happy '—Surely we ought not to do 
this. 


© Man does not fin out of malice, or with a defign to affront 
his maker; but from his ignorance, his frailty, and the violent 
folicitations of his paffions, which flatter him with a falie ap- 
pearance of happinefs, and dazzle his underftanding with a de- 
lufive profpeét of pleafure. As this is the cafe, an infinitely good 
Being will furely punifh fuch a delinquent only in order to cure 
his moral maladies, and reftore him to virtue and happine(s. 


© God cannot approve of fin, becaufe it counteracts his plan 
of univerfal happinefs; and he certainly keeps this benevolent 
plan in view, even when he punifhes a finner. It appears in- 
deed, as if 'God had neceffarily connected vice and mifery, 
virtue and happinefs together, in the nature of things, with the 
moft kind and benevolent intention. In this view, the wicked 
man withdraws himfelf from, and renounces his God, and 
thereby removes himfelf from happinefs, and involves himfelf in 
mifery. 

© Punifhment appears to be a neceffary refult or concomitant 
of fin, and confequently a benevolent and amendatory meas of 
approximation to happinefs. This feems agreeable to our ideas 
of the nature and attributes of God, as collected from the dif, play 
of them in the fyftem of the univerle, 


‘ If we fuppofe that God wills the happinefs of his creatures, 
we mutt alfo fuppofe that he has this end in view through every 
part of his conduct towards them. Whatever revelations he 
makes of himfelf to his creatures, mutt be intended to produce 
general good and univerfal happinefs. What he communicates, 
muft be agreeable to his own perfections, mutt be intelligible, ra- 
tional, and good. If a revelation contains 1n it any thing repuz- 
nant to thefe fignatures and marks of divine authority, it cannot 
be a revelation from God. 


¢ What can we think of a fy/em, where God is reprefented as 
punifhing one Being with eternal damnation, for the difobe- 
dience and folly of another? Or what can we think of tic 
goodne(s, the juftice, the re€titude, and moral government of 
a Being, who could not pardon finners upon their contrition, 
repentance, and reformation; but required the blood of inng- 
cents, to appeafe his wrath and pacity his vengeance? Surely a 
fyftem, in which the infinitely perfect God is thus reprefented, 
is repugnant to all our ideas of goodnels, juftice, mercy, 
Rev. Mare!, 1765. N rightcoulnel:, 
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righteoufnefs, and moral perfection; and though the other parts 
of it may be rational and moral, worthy of God, and produc- 
tive of happinefs, yet we cannot believe the/e to have the fame 
authority.’ 


Leaving the Author and his friend in full poffeffion of thefe 
obfervations, we fhall proceed: to the Introduction, which. is 
addrefled to the Deifts: and in which our Rational Chriftian 
endeavours to vindicate the characters of Chrift and his Apoftles, 
trom the falfe afperfions and groundlefs calumnies of modern 
unbelievers. And what is his creed ? Why, he believes that the 
rcligiom of nature and reafon is more pure, more perfect, more 
clear and eafy to be underftood than any other; that it can ad- 
mit of no improvement ; that no other can be fo perfec in all 
its parts, or fo well adapted to promote the happinefs of man- 
kind; that the moral parts of the New Teftament are thofe 
orily which can concern mankind; that the myfterious and fu- 
pernatural parts, (as he calls them) have been introduced 
by craft, and Blended with the pure religion of Chrift, by 
interefted and defigning priefts ; that Jefus Chrift may be faid' 
to be a meflenger from God, as he was employed in the repub/i- 
cation of the religion of nature, which‘is the law of God ; that 
it was not neccfiary for him to produce a commiffion imme- 
diately from God, to claim the regard and attention of man- 
kind, becaufe what he taught them was plain and clear, and 
had a natural tendency to promote their happine!s; that it is 
not probable that God has given to mankind any written reve-. 
lation immediately from himfelf, and under his f{pecial and par- 
ticular direction ; -nay, that a /upernatural revelation is a manifett 
contradiction.—Such is the creed of this Rational Chriftian: if 
there is any difference, therefore, between him and modern un- 
believers, our Readers, we apprehend, will be inclined to think 
with us, that it isa very finall one, and that both parties may 
be eafily reconciled. 


We now proceed to the Work itfelf, the defign of which, to 
borrow the-words of our Author’s friend, in his preface, is, 
‘ To feparate and diftinguifh between. pure and fimple Chrif- 
tianity, or Chriitian morality, as it was taught by its great Au- 
thor, and the adulterated, fophifticated, clerical Chriftianity, 
which hath prevailed in Chriftendom, and which has elbowed 
and joftled the Chriftianity of Jefus Chrift almoft out of the 
world. He hath endeavoured to fhew that the true Sterling coin 
of Jefus Chrift has been adulterated by artful men, and that 
their brafs hath been palmed upon the world, and pafled with 
the vulgar for pure gold; that fuperftition, and foolifh rites and 
ceremonies, have been fubftituted in the room of pure morality, 
isue virtue, and genuine religion,’ 
| Our 
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Our Author has divided his work into four books; the firft 
contains the duties which we owe to God; the fecond, the du- 
ties which we owe to ourfelves; the third, our duties to our 
fellow-creatures; and the fourth fundry general articles, viz, 
happinefs, good works, repentance, religion, anxiety, curios 
fity, &c &c; Each book is fubdiveded into chapters, to which 
are prefixed fome paflages from the New Teftament, relative to 
the feveral fubje&ts of them, and the Author’s aim, through the 
whole, is, to fhew that the moral part of Chriftianity is entirely 
conliftent with, and a perfeé& tran{cript of, the religion of na- 
ture. The Writer hath, in this firft part of his work, ad- 
vanced many thihgs, which deferve to be attentively confidered. 


The conclufion, which is very long, contains fome peneral 
obfervations on the mifferious parts of the New Teftament, on 
the Bifhop of Glouceiter’s Doéfrine of Graces Locke’s plan of 
Chriftianity, natural religion, &c. &c. The following ex- 
tract may ferve as a {pecimen of our Author’s manner, and will 
give the Reader a clear view of his principles : 


‘ I have endeavoured, (fays he) for the honour of Chriftianity, 
to diveft it of the mafk with which bigotry and enthufiafm have 
difguifed it; and to defend it on principles of Rea/on, it’s bett 
and fureft defence. 


‘ I have laboured to pfove, and I hope I have proved, that 
the religion taught by Chrift and his Apoftles was the religion of 
nature ; arid that it is confonant to reafon, and to our mhoft ap- 
proved conceptions of the divine nature. 


© The eternal God, whom I humbly adore, knows that I 
have employed the faculties he hath given me, in an honeft and 
impartial ehquity after Truth, the Truth as itisin Him. If itbe 
elevated above the reach of thefe faculties, I muft remain in ig- 
nofance ; but I canhot, on that account, be the objec of God's 
difpleafure. I know that [ am fallible, and liable to error: I 
thercfore diGate to none; but earneftly recommend to every 
man to judge for himfelf, and to liften to the dictates of his owa 
con{cience. 


‘ It appears to me, that nature and confeience diate and dif+ 
cover to us the relations we ftand in to God, and to our fellow- 
creatures ; and rea/on points out the duties which flow from thefe 
relations. Now thefe duties appear to be piety towards God, 
and univerfal charity and benevolence towards mankind. From the 
performance of thefe duties will arife our own happinefs: and 
therefore it farther app@ars, that the Jove of God, and of our 
fellow-creatures, are infeparably connected with that firft and 
moft evident principle of nature, the love of ourfelves. All thefe 
feem to be interwoven with ouf very frame, by the author of 
N32 our 
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ovr being. This communication of God originally to the hu- 
man heart, I think we may ftile natural religion. If there are 
any other relations, or any other duties, 1 confefs lam unac- 
quainted with them: I think there can be no other; and I alfo 
think that thefe are clearly difcoverable by the light of nature 
only ; and that a /xpernatural revelation is, as I faid before, 
manifeft contradifion. 


' © The moral do@trines and precepts of Chrift and his apoftles. 
appear to me to be a fair and perfect tranfcript of this divine ori- 
ginal ; and therefore I ftile thefe, and thefe only, the Religion of 
Chrift, or Chriftianity : and for this reafon alfo, I look on it to 
be the only true written revelation of God’s will to mankind, 
among all the various revelations, os what are fo called, in the 
world. 


© Tam fenfible that the advocates of every other religion make 
the fame pretenfions: but I deny that any, 1] am yet acquainted 
with, have equal proof of, the divinity of their fyftem with the 


votaries of the moral doctrines and precepts of Jefus Chrift. But 


here I would be underftood, not to take into this account thofe 
who profefs only the religion of nature, who practice the duties 
prefcribed by their own confciences, and have not joined them- 


felves to any particular communion: thefe cannot be wrong, if 


they are fincere ; becaule confcience will always be a fafe and un- 
erring guide in all religious concerns, and reafon *¢ the only pro- 
per teft of religious truth.” But let us examine this matter PY 
little farther, and then conclude. 


‘ The advocates of every fec& allow, that there is but one true 
religion in the world, and, notwithftanding that fuch an affer- 
tion reflects highly on the juttice and goodnefs of the Supreme 


Being, they ftill affert, that their’s is this true religion, and that. 


they only are in pofleffion of this invaluable jewel, this pearl 
of great price. 


* Now if it be allowed that there is but ove true religion, in- 
t@nded by God for univerfal ule; it certainly is the ‘principab 


bulinefs of every one to find it out and embrace it: but in order’ 


to do this, and to diftinguifh the gold from the drofs, we fhould: 


candidly and impartially examine the pretenfions of every reli-- 


gious fect throughout the known world: a tafk extremely diffi- 


cult, if not impoffible to be performed, and therefore, I prefume,.- 


was never attempted. ‘There are very few who have had the. 
ability, and the opportunity, to. examine many, among the al- 
moft numberlefs religious fyftems which have obtained in this. 
world :. however, thofe within our reach, it certainly is our 
duty to examine. But before we begin the important enquiry,. 


it will be eceilary to do two things : finit, to diveft.ourfelves,. 
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es much as poffible, of any prejudices we may have imbibed far 
the religion we were educated in, that we may examine the 
religion of our ewn country with the fame candour and impar- 
tiality with which we examine that of others : next, we fhould 
fix in our own minds fome certain marks or characteriftics of a 
true religion; for without previoufly doing thefe two things, 
our examinatien will be ufelefs, and not anfwer the purpofe 
intended by it. 


© We begin then; and in order to :coNe& all the affiftance we 
<an, we extend our inquiries to the profeffors of each religion ; 
‘and we foon find that they all pretend to the fecal of heaven, the 
certain criterion of a rehigion’s coming from God, and that all 
‘Others are falfe and counterfeit; and, what is worthy of re- 
mark, the principal and diftinguifhing characteriftics of divi- 
nity, in almoft all of them, we find tobe that of miracles; 
which, by the bye, feems to be an argument, that miracles, or 
iftories of miracles, will ever be an infufficient proof of the truth 
of any religion ; efpecially if we confider that God is faid fome- 
times to have permitted miracles to be wrought even by the 
agency of evil /pirtts. : 


¢ Still remaining in doubt and uncertainty, and finding the 
face of the earth overfpread, like a deluge, with ignorance, fu- 
perftition, enthufiafm, bigotry, pricftcraft, and felf-intereft, We re- 
turn, Jike the dove into the ark, without finding where to reft the 
foles of our feet. From withoxt, we gain no information in re- 
gard to this important inquiry; our guides either not knowinz 
the way themfelves, or refufing to lead others into it. ' 


‘ Being thus «come back again to the place from whence we 
fat out, we naturally reafon with ourfelves in this manner: if 
God hath given a religion to mankind, to be the univerfal rule 
of their condu& ; and if mo individual can attain eternal happi- 
nefs without knowing and embracing it; furely it is the buft- 
nefs of every man to examine and judge for himfclf, and net 
one for another; becaufe no one can become accountable for 
the opinions and_aétions of another, nor indeed would take 
them on himfelf, if able fo to do: befides, it would be a more 
trifling excufe to fay, Ay prie/t told me I fbould do this, and I 
did it, than that made by Adam for his eating the forbidden fruit. 
What can we then conclude, but that, if there is any certain, 
anerring, heaven-appointed guide to man, it muft be his own 
“<onfcience? Let us commune then with out own hearts, and be fill: 
det us ceafe our inquiries from men, who are.all, like ourfelves, 
liable to error: let us depend no longer on the opinions of others, 
‘but open the book of Nature, read the page there prefented to 
ws, and drink of the pure ftream from.the fountain of truth, ua- 
N 2 corrmpted 
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corrupted with ignorance, bigotry, or interefted craft. Let us turn 
our thoughts inward, and afk ourfelves ferioufly, Whether it be 
prcbable that God has piven to mankind any written revelation 
immediately from himfelf, and under his fpecial and particular 
direction ; in doing which, he effectually reftrained the pub- 
Jifhers of it from blending any of their own opinions and fenti- 
ments with the pure and perfect word thus delivered to them ? 
Will not our confciences anfwer, that it is highly probable no 
fuch written revelation has been made? And for this reafon 
among many others, namely, that fuch a revelation muft be 
neceflary to the happinefs of mankind, or God would not have 
made it: if neceflary for any, then for al]; and it is inconfiftent 
with al] our jdeas of the juftice and goodne(s of the Parent of 
ynankind to fuppofe that he would not make it wniverfal. It 
would be a reflection on the moral character of the Deity, to 
fuppofe on? individual of the human race to be fo unhappily cir- 
gumitanced, as to have no opportunity of knowing and em- 
bracing the «gly religion by which he could attain eternal happi- 
pefs, : , 


‘ Again, if fuch a revelation had been made to mankind, it 
would have been moft certainly diftinguifhed from all pretended 
yevelations, by fome obvious external marks and tokens of a di- 
vine orjgina] ; not by a pillar of fire or of fmoke, to direct one 
nation only; but fuch as would attract the notice, and fix the 
opinions of mankind univerfally, and be to them al an infallible 
guide through the wildernefs of this world, to a ftate of perfect 
and confummate happinefs. 


* But farther, fuch a reyelation would alfo, moft certainly, 
have fome internal marks of divjnity. We may reafonably fup- 
pofe, firft, that it would be plain, clear, and intelligible ; 
fuited to al] fituations of time and place, and to the meaneft as 
well as the moft enlarged capacity: it would want no com- 
ments, no paraphrafes, no explanations; for can we fuppofe 
that when God fpeaks to his creatures, he would do it in a Jan- 
guage which they could not underftand? Or that He who 
‘ formed the power of conception in the human mind, fhould ever 
fiand in need of an interpreter ? Surely no. Secondly, we ma 
reafona>ly fuppofe that the doctrines of fuch a revelation would 
be pure, unmixed with perplexing my/fferies, or ufelefs ceremonies, 
and that its precepts would contain the moft fublime morality, 
the practice of which would haye a direct tendency to promote 
univer {al happine/s. ithbetha 

* Finally, fuch a religion would moft certainly approve itfelf 
to the confciences of every individual of the human race, by 
peing a perfect copy from that perfect original, The Religion - 
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Reafan and Nature; to which nothing can be added by man, 
that would improve it, nothing blended with it, but what 
would prove an alloy, and leffen it s intrinfic value. 


¢ The religion of nature then is the ftandard, by which we | 


fhould meafure the merits of all other religions ; and that which 
approaches neareft to the purity and perfection of this, we fhould 
efteem the deff *: and if we look on eftablifhed religion-as ufeful, 
political, and produétive of order in fociety ; we fhould, if for 
the fake of example onl join ourfelves to that which our con- 
fcience thus recommends. 


_ © Tt appears to me, that the religion of Chrift, unadulterated, 
has the faireft claim to our regard, upon the principles before 
eftablifhed: but, by the religion of Chrift, 1 would always be 
underftood to mean, his morad doctrines and precepts ; and there- 
fore I earneftly recommend, that we make ufe of our reafon to 
diftinguifh thofe parts of Chri/tianity which are agreeable to na- 
ture, and to what ‘God ‘has written in our hearts, from thole 
parts which, for many ‘reafons given in-thefe fheets, mutt be the 
inventions of men; whatever we may be required to believe con- 
cerning ‘them. 

‘ The moral dotrines and precepts of Chrif are exactly fuch 
as nature teaches, fuch as my confcience approves; and there- 
fore I prefer his religion to any other eftablifhed religion that L 
am acquainted with. 


‘ T reverence the character of Curist, and endeavour to 
practice his precepts, becaufe my confcience tells ‘me that they 
are reafonable, natural, and productive of human felicity; and fot 
this reafon I-denominate myfelf a Rational Chriftian.’ 


In the appendix to this work, the Author endeavours to prove 
that the doétrine of a future ftate of retribution is taught in the 
religion of nature; he likewife makes a few remarks on what 
Dr. Leland has lately publifhed concerning the advaitages and 
neceffity of the Chrifian revelation; telling us, that-he is proud of 
being engaged in the fame caufe with the Doctor, (who, we 
imagine, wil! not think himfelf highly obliged to him for the com- 
pliment) namely, that of vindicating rational Chriflianity, and 
ftill more fo,to find that, in general, he agrees with him. 


In the two laft pages of his appendix he produces fome paflages 
from the Doétor’s book, wherein he fays—that a divine revela- 
tion was highly expedient, if not abfolutely neceflary at the ad« 
vent of Chrift—that meré human widom and philolophy were 


*.The Au:hor fhould have faid, /rcond bef; fince, according to his 
own argument gee religion of Naturg is TAE BEST. 
eco N 4 certainly 
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certainly infufficient to cure the moral diforders of the world, 
vand that a revelation from God was the only effe€tual remedy ;— 
that the Chriftian revelation is fuited to the neceffities of man- 
kind ; that it was publifhed in the fitteft feafon, and was at- 
tended with the moft convincing evidence of a divine original. 


¢ In all this (fays our Author) I moft cordially agree with 
this judicious divine; and whoever reads the foregoing work, 
will perceive that I have all along fpoken to the fame purpofe ; 
though I am confcious of having done it with much lefs learn- 
ing, accuracy, and elegance.’ 


How to reconcile this declaration with what our Author has 
more than once declared, in the courfe of his work, we really 
know not; but inconfiftencies are no uncommon things with 
writers, on every fubject. 


We might have fwelled this article with obfervations on the 
performance before us, but the proper remarks to be made upon it 
muft occur to.every judicious Reader ; we fhall therefore conclude 
with this fhort reflection, that if fuch a view as is here given of 
the religion of Chrift fhould make any profelytes to our Aue 
thor’s fcheme, it muft certainly be among fuch as are but fuper- 
ficially acquainted with the facred writings—with the weight of 
thofe evidences fo well eftablifh’d in. fupport of the leading ar- 
ticles of the Chriftian Faith, which this Writer hath totally re- 
jected as inadmifible, becaufe my/flerious. . 


Having now difmiffed this RATIONAL CurisTIAN, we fhall 
conclude the article with the following remark of a learned wri- 
ter, who has very recently diftinguifhed himfelf in the contro- 
verfy concerning an intermediate {tate ; and which highly merits 
the attention of thofe REAL CHRISTIANS, who maintain, that 
Chriftianity js only a republication of the Religion of Nature.— 
* To what Furpofe (fays he) fuch a profufion of miracles, fo emi- 
nently powerful a minifter, fo tranfcendent a charaéter as Jesus 
at the head of this difpenfation, if his errand was no more than 
to give an additional teftimony to the fuppofed difcoveries of na- 
tural religion? which, confidering the univerfal confent of 
wife men in all ages, fo much boafted of on all fides, and by 
both parties, feems to. be an end much below the neceffity for 
the interpofition of the Son of Gop, as it might have been 
accomplifhed by the miniftry of any one of thofe inferior pro- 
phets of the Old Teftament, who furely were fufficiently gifted 
and inftructed to authenticate doétrines and precepts which were 
-already to be found in the works of fo many poets and philo- 
fophers, in every body’s hands?’ See 4n Hijftorical View of the 
Contreverfy, &c. juft publifhed : of which an account will be 
given in a fubfequent Review. R 
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Fort an Apologue. By J. Cunningham, Comedian. ato. 
ema ii tenely «tg mo et 7 


F Mr. Cunningham is not a firft-rate poet, he is ftilla more 
indifferent philofopher: for the moral he deduces from his 
Apologue, that 
Wifiom’s of happinefs the certain fource, 
And folly the original of ill, 


does not even appear to be generally true. With regard to moral 
evil, indeed, the different agency of wifdom and folly may have 
confiderable influence ; but natural and accidental evils, which 
we undergo independently of our own powers, are, perhaps, the 
heavieft objeats of complaint. Were thefe altogether out of the 
world, wifdom might, with greater truth, be deemed the fource 
of happinefs, but not, even then, the certain fource. That en- 
largement of the intellectual faculties, which is always con-> 
nected with the idea of wifdom, lays open many avenues to mor- 
tification, difguft, and difcontent ; and the more clearly we be- 
hold the imbecillity of our nature, the more painfully we feel 
its effects. —The condu& of the fable is not lefs exceptionable 
than the conclufion. An Afs complains to Jupiter of the com- 
parative hardfhips of his condition ; 


I am an Afs, of innocence allow’d 
The type, yet Fortune perfecutes me ftill ; 

Whilft foxes, wolves, and all the murdering crowd, 
Beneath her patronage can rob and kill. 


The pamper’d horfe (he never toil’d fo hard) 
Favour and friendfhip from his owner finds; 
For endlefsidiligence, a rough reward ! 
I’m cudgell’d by a race of paultry hinds. 


On wretched provender compell’d to feed ! 

‘The rugged pavement’s every night my bed! 
For me, Sose ‘ortune never yet decree 

The gracious comforts of a well-thatch’d thed. 


Rough, and unfeemly my irreverent hide! 
Where can I vifit, thus unéouthly dreft? 
That outfide elegance the dame deny’d, 
For which her fav'rites are too oft carefs’d. 


To fuffering virtue, facred Jove, be kind! 
From Fortune’s tyranny, pronounce me free; 
She’s a deceiver, if fhe fays fhe’s blind, 
She fees, propitioufly fees all bet me. 


Moved by this pathetic complaint, Jupiter fummons Fortune 
to anfwer the charge brought againft her. After a long fearch 
fhe is found, and urges, in her defence, that the plaintifs hard- 
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fhips were no greater than, for his ftupidity, he deferved, and 
that he had no merit to entitle him to a better fate. This rep! 
of Fortune is pronounced to be fage, and upon this the doétrine 
of the fable is founded.—But with the good leave of Jupiter, 
Fame, Fortune, and the Author of this Poem, we muft take 
the liberty to opferve, that it was very unjuft, in the firft place, 
to brand a creature with the /tigma of folly, which aéted agree- 
ably to the powers of its nature, and exerted them as far as they 
would go,—It is true, indeed, that an afs and a fool are fynony- 
mous terms with us, though, with the fame propriety, might 
beings proportionably fuperior in capacity to ourfelves, make us 
the objects of ridicule, and, when they would reproach a fellow 
creature with folly, call him a Man. The fupreme court of ju- fie 
dicature which the Poet has convened on this occafion, ought, 
certainly, to have been better informed. But, in the next place, 
their fentence was equally cruel and unjuft; for it was deter- 
mined that the fufferings of the plaintiff Afs were the reafonable | 
confequence of his defects, though thofe defe&ts were involuntary | 
and unfurmountable. What fupiter adds, by way of exhor- 

) 





tation after the fentence, is infinitely abfurd : 


Go (to the Plaintiff, faid the Sire) and try 
By merit to furmount your low-born race. 


Learn from the lion to be juft and brave, 
Take from the elephant inftruétion wife, 
With gracious breeding, like the horfe behave, 

Nor the fagacity of hounds defpife. 


Thefe ufeful qualities with care imbibe, 
For which fome quadrupeds are juftly priz’d ; 

Atta thofe talents that adorn each tribe, | 
And you'll no longer be a wretch defpis'd. | ’ 


What a leflon from the father of the gods! to exhort a crea- 
ture to thofe, attainments for which he had given it no adequate 
faculties ! Might not the Afs have replied with the greateft juf- 
tice—* Cruel and abfurd Jupiter! injurioufly to {port with the | 
weaknefs of the creatures thou haft made, and command them to | 





afpire at thofe degrees of excellence thou haft placed beyond 

their reach !—To enjoin an impoffible tafk, and to reproach for 

non-performance—cruel and abfurd ! Thou commandeft me to 

be brave as the lion, wife as the elephant, graceful as the horfe, | | 
and fagacious. as the hound—give me then the lion’s paw, the 
elephant’s head, the horfe’s neck, and the noftrils of the hound; 
yet fhouldft thou give me them, what an animal wouldft thou 
make me! O mighty Jupiter, retract what thou haft uttered, 
and learn from an Afs to be wife and juft !’ Had the god been 
thus addrefled, he might have found it dificult to have made 
any fignificant reply. 
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In favour of the fabulift, however, fome apology may be de- 
rived fram the common opinion of mankind ;-and the fentiments 
he afcribes to Jupiter and Fortune are, gua homo, neither unna+ 
tural nor extraordinary. Men of all countries and ‘of all reli- 
gions have agreed to draw their goes after their own image, af- 
ter the image of man made they God.—This is, indeed, theze- 
verfe of the facred hiftorian’s account, but it is neverthelefs true, 
The deities of every nation have always been of the fame char 
racter with the people that worfhipped them.’ Their votaries 
never failed to compliment them with their gwn peculiar paffions, 
opinions, virtues and vices; infomuch that, to know the genius 
and temper of any people, nothing more,was neceflary than to 
learn the character of their god. ‘The chafte and ingenious in- 
habitants of the lcfler Afia gave the virgin zone to their Diana, 
and the Jaurel to their Apol'o. The pilfering Spartans had their 
thievifh Mercury; and the paftoral Arcadians their goatifh Pan, 
The god and the prophet of the falacious Turk are precious 
pimps, who have promifed to adminifter to his pleafures in the 
next world; and the Thor and Woden of the Saxons had all 
the low cunning and cool barbarity of their votaries, 


But as man is, through all the variety of his fpecies, a mif- 
chievous creature, fo the idea of mifchief has evermore been 
connected, in fome fenfe or other, with that of a god.—When 
Jupiter, attended by-his valet Mercury, paid a vifit to old Baucis 
and Philemon, while the good people took them for nothin 
more than mere mortal trayellers, all went well: they provided 
them a difh of bacon and greens, and fat quietly down with 
them to fupper—but no fooner did they difcover that their guefts 
were gods, than mifchief came into their hearts— they ran after 
their poor old goofe, their only goofe, the centinel of their cot- 
tage, which frequently kept watch while they were at reft, which 
was fed from their table, and was unto them as a child—with 
mifchief in their hearts they fought to catch, to flay, to facrifice 
her. ‘That the goofe had more fenfe than her owners, and, 
wifely concluding that, if Jupiter were a god, he could not 
thirft after her blood, flew between his legs for refuge—that 
does not place the opinion of the aged couple in any more rae 
tional, or more’favourable light—they ftill annexed the idea of 
mifchief to that of a god, though the goofe did not. 


If Mr. Cunningham, then, has fallen into an errour in which 
almoft all the world has been before him, he hath certainly a 
claim to much indulgence on the fame account, He forms the 
conduct of his Jupiter upon the general practice of mankind, 
The god acquiefces in that contempt which is thrown upon the 
Afs for not having attained thofe dignities which he had neither 
the power, nor the capacity of attaining, and there is no in- 
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{tance of human weaknefs fo univerfally prevalent, as that of 
defpifing others for the want of what they were never able to 
acquire. 

Should the Author of this Apologue think it worth his while 
to re-confider and give it a different turn, we would advife him 
to make the fubject of the plaintiff’s grievance fomewhat diffe- 
rent too. With what juftice might the injured animal complaia 
of the wanton and capricious cruelties of man! * O Jupiter, 
{might it not juftly exclaim) what monfters are thefe which 
thou haft erected on two legs! that humble food thou pro- 
wideft for my repaft, they pretend, though they eat it not, to 
be their property. They fteal my thiftles, and then deliver 
them to me in fcanty pittances, after they have made me groar 
all the day beneath a heavy burden. My natural liberty they 
have taken from me as well as my food, and never permit me to 
wander over the field, except when they are themfelves obliged 
to fleep. “Thofe hours in which thou haft appointed all animals 
to reft beneath the friendly curtain of darknefs, I am conftrained 
to facrifice to the calls of hunger, which my oppreffor will not 
allow me time to gratify during the day. Thus, though natu- 
rally flow, the want of reft makes me more fo, and I am punifhed 
for defeéts which are not my own, by the continual application 
of whips and cudgels. In proportion as I am patient and de- 
fencelefs, thefe two-legged monfters, with which thou haft 
curfed the earth, beat and bruife, and excoriate, and ftab me! 
© Jupiter, furely, if thou art a juft god, thou haft great punifh- 
anent laid up for thefe tyrants !” 


After taking thefe liberties with Mr. Cunningham’s Poem, we 
muft do him the juftice to fele&t, what we think the beft part of 
it, his defcription of the domeflic attendants of Avarice : 


Meagre and wan, in tatter’d garments dreft, 
A feeble porter, at the gate they found, 
Doubled with wretchednefs, with age diflrefs’d, 
And on his wrinkled forehead famine frown’d. 


Mortals avaunt, the trembling {pectre cries, 
Ere you invade the facred haunts, beware! 
To guard Lord Avarice from rude furprize, 
I am the centinel ; my name is Care. 


Doubts, difappointments, anarchy of mind, 
Thefe are the foldiers that farround his hall; 
And every fury that can Jafh mankind, 
Rage, rancour and revenge attend his call. 


We are glad to fee that the Author has, in this poem, ina 
great meafure avoided that affected prettinefs we have had occa- 
tion to cenfure in fome of his former pieces, 
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The Gofpel-Hiflory, from the Text of the Four Evangelifts. With 
‘alent Now. In Five ate Te which are boi, Tables 
—of the Chapters and Verfes of each Evangelifi, with References 
to the Pages of this Work in which they are to be found 3— of the 
Miracles, Parables, and Difcourfes of Chrift ;—and of the feveral 
Years from his Birth to his Afcenfion, with the correfponding Years 
of the Fulian Period, Olympiads, and Years of Rome, the Fimes 
of the Paffover, and the important Events Profane Eiftory. 

| By Mr. Robert Wait, Minifter of Galfton. 8vo. 6s. 


illar. 


HE Author, in his preface, gives the following account of 
’ the defign of his performance, and of the method which 
he has obferved in the execution of it : 


‘ The Gofpel-Hiftory is undoubtedly of the greateft import- 
ance to Chriftians, as it contains the life of our Saviour, and 
the faéts by which the divine authority of our holy religion is a{- 
certained. It was therefore natural that particular care fhould 
have been employed about the explication of this facred hiftory 
in every age of the Chriftian church. The Gofpel was originally 
delivered in a plain and fimple manner ; but feveral caufes have 
concurred to render it by degrees more difficult to be underftood. 
Some of thefe are unavoidable; fuch as, the change of manners 
and cuftoms, and the difference of idiom between the ancjent 
and modern languages. Others are adventitious, and have taken 
their rife from that diverfity of fentiments which has all along fo 
unhappily divided the Chriftian church. It is but too well 
known, that men have formed different fyftems of Chriftianity, 
and compofed, on different fides, large volumes to fapport their 
own tenets, by detached paflages of {cripture, rather than to 
give the world our Savious’s religion in its fimple and unadulte- 
rated purity. Add to this, that the Gofpel is written by four 
Evangelifts, who do not feem to have obferved the fame order 
and method. 


‘ ‘To remedy all this, nothing appears more proper, than to 
reprefent the Gofpel in its native purity and fimplicity, by con- 
necting the writings of the four Evangelifts in one continued 
narrative, in which nothing fhould be omitted, adapted to mo- 
dern idiom: and I have often thought, that fuch a plan, pro- 
perly executed, might be a great help, not only to underftand, 
but to engage perfons to read the Gofpel ;, where, in the fimple 
and unadorned narrative which plain and unlearned men have 
given us of the life of Jefus Chrift, a character is drawn fo\ex- 
tfaordinary, fo amiable, and fo perfect in all its parts, as could 
neves have beea formed by human imagination, 
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« With this view, L have carried on the text in a regular fe- , 


ries; and given, not fo much a paraphrafe, as a free tranflation, 
together with fuch connections as the circumftances of the 
hiftory feemed neceflarily to require. The harmony obferved is 
that which, after confulting many plans 6n the fubje&, and 
comparing them with the Evangelifls, féemed to me moft na- 
tural.—The notes are intended to give a fhort explication of 
difficult paflages, of the fituation of places, of the chronology 
_ of events, and of the practical defign of the figurative and para- 
bolical difcourfes. Every one coriverfant in thefe fubje@&ts, knows 
it to be more eafy to enlarge than to abridge, fo as to be ui- 


derftood. 


© This work has been, for a confiderable time, the object 


of my attention ; and the defign furely will be approved of, 
whatever may be thought of the execution. I have colleéted 
all the helps to it that were in my power. For the tranflation, 
T have confulted among others, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Heylin, and 
Monfieur L’Enfant. For the order of the hiftory, I have had 
afiftance from L’Abbé de St. Real, Mr. Stackhoufe, and Dr. 
Nielfon ; but they only give either fummaries of the life of Je- 
fis, where the difcourfes are abridged ; or they frequently break 
the unity of the hiftory, by interfperfing practical refleGtions and 
¢ritical remarks. I muft not omit a very learned and ingenious 
performance lately publifhed by Dr. Macknight upon the har- 
mony of the Gofpels. If I have taken the liberty of differing 
from him in fome inftances, it has been from no other motive 
than the force of truth, as it appeared to me; and the reafons 
are commonly affigned in the notes. 


* T have proceeded upon the fuppofition that there were four 
Paffovers during our Saviour’s public miniftry, according to 
the common opinion; for which the reafons are alfo given. 
The firft book is from the birth of Jefus to the firft Paffover in 
his public miniftry ; the three following contain an account of 
fo many different years; and the laft is from his going up to 
the Paffover at which he died, to the time of his afcenfion into 
heaven. The fix days before his crucifixion are likewife divided 
from each other, and a feparate account given of what pafled on 
each of them. 


-€ In fhort, the defign of the whole is, to render the Gofpel 
plain, and eafy to be underftood by perfons of all capacities. 
It is hoped that it may be of ufe to weaken the force of feve- 
ral ohjeétions of the Deifts, which are frequently founded on 
detached paflages, without attending to the conneétion of the 
hiftory—that it may engage perfons to read with pleafure the 
Gofpel-hiftory, who are apt to be difgufted with long commen- 
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taries and expofitions—and that it may throw light on fome 
paflages of the Evangelifts, which, at firft fight, are difficult 
and obfcure, and reconcile feeming contradictions. If, in any 
of thefe ways, it fhall tend to give clearer views of the cha- 


racter and life of Jefus, and of his bleffed religion, or to warm 


the heart with a greater love to his heavenly doétrines and 
precepts, what pains have been beftowed will be fully com- 


’ penfated. : 


' © What fuccefs this performance may have, time only muft 
determine. I can only fay, that I have attended to the Gof- 
pels with a fincere and unprejudiced defire to difcover their 
meaning. If any objection be made to the turn I have given to 
fome particular paflages, I will expect the fame candour-that 
my heart difpofes me to exercife towards others. When the 
general caufe of truth, and not any particular hypothefis, is in- 
tended to be fupported, no man will be afhamed to acknowledge 
a miftake upon his being convinced that itis one. Ina ftate of 
imperfection, different views are fometimes unavoidable; but 
Chriftian charity fupplies that defeét, and prepares us for that 
happy world where truth fhall appear im unveiled beauty ; where 
mutual love fhall warm every heart, and the kingdom of the 
Meffiah be eftablifhed in unfading glory.’ 


Such is the account our Author gives of his defign ; a defign 
truly ufeful ; and executed in fuch a manner as-to do honour ta 


his judgment and his candor. He appears to have ftudied the 


Golpel-hiftory very carefully, to have no particular hypothefis 
to {upport, and to be a friend to freedom of enquiry. His judi- 
cious notes, and indeed the whole of his performance, may be 


perufed with great advantage by thofe who have neither time: 


nor inclination to confult long and learned commentaries. 





An Anfwer to a Letter to the Reverend Dr. Thomas Leland, Con- 
taining, an Examination of the Criticifm on a late Differtation on 
the Principles of Eloquence. In which is particularly fhewn, that 
the Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter’s Idea of the Charaéter of an in- 
pired Language, as delivered in his Doétrine of Grace, is ac- 
knowledged to be indefenfible by the learned Vindicator, By Tho 
mas Leland, D.D, 4to. 2s, Johniton. 


N our Review for O€tober laft, we gave a fhort account of 
the letter, to which we have here an anfwer. - Whoever will 

be at the pains to compare the two performances, wi!l find 2 
wide difference between them. ‘The namelefs Letter-writer at- 
tacks Dr. Leland in an arrogant, and fupercilious manner. Dr, 
Leland 
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Leland treats the Letter-writer with decency and politenefs : in 
the one we fee the alert Academic, the implicit worfhipper of 
the Bifbop of Gloucefter ; in the other, the Gentleman, the polite 
Scholar, and the fair Enquirer after Truth. 


Dr. Leland’s anfwer begins thus——‘* Sir—No apology is 
indeed due to me, for your engaging in the tafk of giving your 
free thoughts on my late Differtation, &c. I claim the like in- 
dulgence on my part, and fhall proceed ta examine the fubje¢t- 
matter of your Letter, I truft, with that decency which befits 
the character you have conferred upon me ; but with the greater 
freedom as | ath not informed to whom I have now the honour 
of addreffing myfelf : and what degree of refpeét and deference 
may be due to him, I can only colle& from the fubje& and the 
manner of his criticifm. 


© However obliging the tender of your fervices may be to vin- 
dicate the defign and mode of my diflertation, I have yet my rea- 
fons for declining this offer. And if | were difpofed to fufpend, 
perplex, and confound the real fubje&t of our debate, 1 might 
poffibly turn afide to defend myfelf on points of no fort of confe- 
quence or pertinence, even although you declare that you have 
nothing to object ta them. But, as [ am neither inclined nor 
obliged to recur to fuch artifice, I pafs on directly to that part 
of your Letter, in which you profefs to confine yourfelf to the 
matter of my Diflertation.’ 


As we gave a full account of the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s 
Doétrine of Grace, which occafioned the prefent debate, and 
likewife of Dr. Leland’s judicious Differtation on the Principles of 
Eloquence, it is unneceflary to fwell this Article with a view 
of what the Letter-Writer and the Doétor have advanced in 
oppofition to each other; we fhall only obferve, in general, 
that the Doétor appears, through the whole of his Anfwer, to 
be as much fuperior to his Adverfary, in point of folidity and 
judgment, as he is in refpect of decency and good manneis. 
We cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of inferting the conclu- 
fion of his Anfwer—our Readers will thank us for it. 


© You were moved, you fay,’ (fee Review for O&ober laft.) ¢ to 
hazard your addrefs to me, among other motives, by that of Cua- 
RiTy to myfelt.—Let me requeft your ferious attention to a 


few of the marks of this virtue, as they appear in a controverfial 


Writer. 


‘ CuHariry, in fuch a writer, never mifreprefents; never af- 
cribes obnoxious principles, or miftaken opinions, to an oppo- 
nent which he himf{elf difavows 3 is not fo carneft to refute, as 
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to fancy pofitions never afferted, and to extend its ¢enfure to 
opinions which WiLL PERHAPS’ be delivered. CuHariry is 
utterly averfe to SNEERING, the moft defpicable fpecies of ridi- 
cule, that moft defpicable fubterfuge of an impotent objector. 
Cuarirty never fuppofes that all tenfé and knowledge are con- 
fined to a particular circle, toa diftri@, ora COUNTRY. CHa- 
RITY never condemns and émibraces principles in the famé 
breath ;. never profef/és to confute what it acknowledg.$ to be ju; 
never prefumes to bear down an adverfary with confident af- 
fertions; Cuarity docs not call diflent infolence, or the want 
of implicit fubmiffion a want of common refpect: 


© Whether thefe marks of charity appear in your addrefs or 
no, I prefume not to determine. If they doy your reader's will 
not fail to give them due horiour. 


¢ Pardon me, however, if I cannot clearly. difcover the cha- 
rity of the concluding paragraphs of your Letter. . Disgrace 
and DisHoNouR are here denounced againft me. I atn .accuf- 
ed of a warm and unneceflary oppofition to all men of fenfe 
and judgment, and particularly to the UNIVERSITIES of Enc- 
LAND, whe vie with each other in building on the principles of the 
learned Prelate, as the suREST bafis on which a rational vindica- 
tion of our common religion can be raifed ;—of prepagating ftale and 
worn out clamour ;—ot firiving with all my might to infufe preju- 
dices into the minds of ingenious dnd virtuous youth, Thus, while 
I am threatened with the indignation of all the learned in Brz- 
tain, the fignal is alfo given to the fociety in which I am fta- 
tignedy to regard mevas a pernicious member. , 


‘ How have I merited all this feverity ? What crime have I 
committed ? or what mifchief have I wrought? 


© I have a juft and fincere reverence for the genius arid learn- 
ing of the Lord Bisnor of GLoucesTerR. But I cannot be 
perfuaded that his Lordfhip ever demanded, or -that the united 
voice of all the learned in the’e kingdoms evet, at any juhfure, 
concurred in paying an implicit fubmiffion to his fentimentss 
or thofe of any other great and eminent writer. If I have pre- 


‘ fumed to differ frotn him, be pleafed to femember that it has 


been on fuch a /uljeé? as doth not require the extent of his 
Lordfhip’s abilities to fathom; and where more confined abilj- 
ties may have the advantage of difoovering feveral particulars, 
which might well have efcaped his view amidft a variety of 
greater objects.—The guilt of diffenting from his Lordthip 
may at leaft claim fome indulgence: from you, fince it how ape 
pears that you yourfelf are involved in it. : 


‘ Be pleafed alfo to recollect, that in a confiderable part of 
Rey. March, 1765: a my 
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my diflent 1 am countenanced by a vaft number of refpectable 
authorities : and that whatever deference may be due to the 
fentiments of his Lordhhip, there is a deference alfo due to thofe 
of Quintinian, Cicero, Loncinus, ArisFoTLE, PLATO, 
and many other names of great literary eminence both in anti- 
ent and in later times. ) 

* It would be impertinence for me to expatiate on that pro- 
found reverence which I moft fincerely entertain for thofe 
LEARNED BODIES mentioned in this difpute (I know not with 
-what propriety.) That they will ever build their vindication of 
our faith upon the fare? bafis indeed I cannot doubt. And God 
forbid that I fhould have the difpofition or the power to give 
the leaft interruption to the labours of thefe great MASTER- 
- gurtpeRs!—As I am both inconfiderable and inoffenfive, I 
cannot believe upon the authority of any namelefs writer what- 
ever, that I can poffibly have incurred their difpleafure. 

» And as tothe sociETY of which I have the honour to be a 
member here, my conduc? muft be my defence agdinft any 
charge made by a /frranger. And little thanks fhould | here de- 
ferve indeed, were I not to the utmoft of my power, both by 
precept and example, to encourage ingenious youth to PROVE 
all things (however authorized) with a decent freedom, left 
-fome one, 1 know not who, fhould call this propagating clam:ur.' 


This fpecimen, we apprehend, will abundantly juftify the 
chara&ter we have given of our Author’s manner of writing, 
which may ferve as a pattern for all the dealers in theological 


controverfy. R 
° 





A New and Literal Tranflation of all the Books of the Old and 


New Teament, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By An~ 


tony Purver. Folio. 2 Vols, 41. 4s. bound. - Printed by 
Richardfon and Clark, -and fold by Johnfton in Ludgate- 
Street. 


Y ; 7 © have here an opportunity of prefenting to the notice 


of the Public, one of the moft important works,. witly 
refpect to the nature of the undertaking, which hath come from 
the prejs, within the prefent century; it is no lefs than a new 
tranflation of the whole Bible, accompanied with a great variety 
of notes, diflertations, and chronologic§l tables; which difcover 
no fmall fhate of erudition. This is a Work to which we fhould 
have thought very-few individuals equal, however great and ex- 
tenfive their abilities : and we cannot help admiring the man, 
who hath had intrepidity enough to attempt it. It is probable 


that 
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that the whole extent of this work was not the Trajflator’s ori~ 
ginal defign ; but that his performance arofe from {mall begin- 
nings ; was carried on by degrees ; and that its prefent ftate, as 
we have been informed, is the refult of the indefatigable, atid 
almoft uninterrupted, application of near forty years. 


The Author of this tranflation, Mr. Antony Purver, was 
originally an unlearned mechanic: he was brought up to the 
occupation of a fhoe-maker; and the whole of his literature 
confifted in the. knowledge; ard that very flender and impér- 
fe&t, of his native tongue. Being naturally of a grave ana 
thoughtful turn of mind, when he grew up to years of ma* 
turity, he refolved to examine the religious fentiments and 
principles which he had imbibed in his youth, or which he 
found to be the frequent fubje&s of difputation among Chrif- 
tians. 


In the courfe of thefe inquiries, hie was foon involved irk 
a variety of difficulties, from which he could not extricate 
himfelf: he could obtain no folid fatisfation from the opinions 
of others; and the Scriptures, which were the common ftan- 
dard, were differently explained, and moreover were tranflated 
from languages of which he had not the leaft knowledge. Being 
therefore determined no longer to rely upon the judgment and 
fidelity, of others, he formed a refolution, (a very uncommon 
one at his age) to ftudy the original languages. He began with 
the Hebrew; and in a very moderate compafs of time, madeé 
himfelf competent mafter of that, and other Oriental languages, 
which are moft ufeful to a critical knowledge of the Scriptures; 
He afterwards learned Greek, and, laft of all, Zatin; and thofe 
who will be at the pains to examine this wotk attentively, ' will, 
we dare fay, be of opinion with us, that his knowledge in this 
way is far from being fuperficiz]; on the contrary, that the pro- 
grefs he made is mott amazing; affording a ftriking inftance of 
the power of application ; and how far a determined refolution 
may carry a man of common underftanding, in literary improve- 
ments. He is, however, deficient in the Arabic; a more in- 
timate acquaintance with which, muft have been of great ad- 
vantage to him, in this important unde: taking. 


We fuppofe it is ‘pretty generally known that Mr. Purver is 
one of that denomiriation of Proteftants cajled QUAKERS % 
and we cannot but confider it aS one inftance of the improve- 
ment of the ptefent times, and an evidence of the progrefs of 
knowledge and good fenfe in the world, that a people, who 
have been generally reprefented as contemfers of literature, 
and as afferting the inutility of it to the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, have at length exhibited a performance, which jis 
founded upon very different fentiment#, which abounds witti 
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many marks of extenfive reading, and great philological learr- 
ing; and hath not been exceeded by any other fect of men, that 
we know of. There is a ftory told in the life of Dr. Georges 
Bull, tate Bifhop of St. David's, of a preacher amongft this 
people, who would frequently accoft Mr. Bull upon‘ this fub» 
ject; and once, more particularly, faidto him, Geargits as for hu- 
man learning, I fet no value upon it; but if thou wit talk Scrip- 
ture, have at thee: upon which Mr. Bull, willing to correct his 
confidence, and to fhew him how unable he was to fupport his 


pretenfions, anfwered him, Come on then, friend! So opening 


the Bible, which lay before them, he fell upon the book of Pro- . 
verbs, See/? thou, friend, faid he, Solomon faith in one place, 


Anfwer a fool according to his folly; and in another place, 
Anfwer not a fool according to bis folly ; baw dof? thou recon~ 
cile thefe two texts ‘A feripture ? why, faid the other, Solomon 
don't fay fo. To which Mr. Bull replied, Ay, but he doth; and 
turning to the place he foon convinced him; upon which the 

uaker being much out of countenance, faid, Why then Sclo~ 
mon's a fool. A much fmaller fhare of learning than our Au- 
thor’s, would have preferved a man from fo grofs an impro- 
pricty. 





We find the fame fentiments concerning human learning, 
ftrongly' afferted by Barclay himfelf, in his tenth Thefis, ds 
Miniftris et Paftoribus Ecclefie. Speaking of philological learn- 
ing, he fays, “ Sed hac eruditio defectum gratia nufquam fup- 
plere poteft in eruditifimis et eloquentiffimis. Quicquid enim 
homo fua induftria in limguis, eruditione, et in fcripturis, in- 
venire poteft, totum nihil eft fine fpiritu, abfque quo nihil cer- 
tum, femper fallibile judicatum eft; fed vir rufticus, hujus eru- 
ditionis ignarus, qui ne vel elementum norit, quando {cripru- 
ram leétam audit, eodem fpiritu, hoc efle verum, dicere poteft, 
et eodem fpiritu intelligere, et {1 necefle fit, interpretari poteft.” 
And alittle further he tells us the following remarkable ftory.— 
<¢ Imo ipfemet novi calcearium quendam, qui né. literam qui- 
dem cognofcit, quem cum profeflor quidam publicus theologia 
falfa {cripturz eitatione urgeret coram urbis magiftratibus, ubi, 
quibufdam, qui ad lum audiendum venerant, predicans cap- 
tus eft; talem, inqwam, novi, et.adhuc vivit, qui, licet pro- 
feflor, qui et vir doétus habetur, conftanter affirmaret, di&um 
fuum effe {cripture fententiam, tamen, non certa aliqua litera 
cognitione, quam non habebat, fed certiflimo fpiritus, in feme- 
tipfo teftimonio fretus, affizmare.non dubitavit, hallunicari pro- 
feflorem, et fpiritum Dei, quod aiter.afirmabat, nunquam dix- 
ifle, et addudtis Bibliis fecundum calcearii fententiam res in- 
venta eft.”: Not thus our tranflator, who with a liberal {pi- 
rit, fenfible of the importance of human learning, quotes the 
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celebrated faying of Melancthon, with approbation, and feems by 
no means to be afhamed of it Scriptura non poteft intellige 
theologicé, nifi prius -intelligatur grammatice. i. e The fcripture 
tannot be undcrftood theologically, if it be not firfl underflood gram- 
matically. | 


It will not be expected by any, who are at all acquainted 
with the nature of a work of this kind, that we fhould be able; 
fo foon after the publication, to give a full and adequate ac- 
count of it: and we fhould be forry to pais a hafty judgment 
upon a performance, which hath coft its Author the pains and 
application of the greateft and beft part of his life ; and which, 
we can eafily fee, from the curfory view we have taken of it, hath 
a great deal of merit, whatever faults and imperfeGtions may be 
found in it : rather, therefore, than difappoint the expectations of 
our friends, by deferring our notice of this work to a longer 
time, we choofe to give fuch a general .reprefentation of it, as 
may gratify the public curiofity, referving our more mature and 
critical judgment upon it to fome future opportunity. And it is 
not to be wondered at if the attention of the Public be a good 
deal raifed upon this occafion: a new and complete verfion of 
the fcriptures, from the original languages, done by a perfon 
who had no advantages.of education ; who by his own appli- 
cation acquired ‘the knowledge of thefe languages, after he 
came to years of maturity ; and who hath devoted his whole 
life to this fervice, may well be efteemed a curiofity. 





The firft remarkable thing we obferve in Mr, Purver’s work 
is, that the Author zealoufly oppofes the opinion of fome of our 
ableft critics, who hold, that before the time of Ezra, the 
Hebrew Letters were the fame with the Samaritan, and that the 
prefent Hebrew are the Chaldee charaQers ; and heftrongly affertsthe 
earlieft antiquity of the Hebrew. The greateft obftacle he hath to 
contend with upon this fubject, is, the many old Jewith thekels 
ftill in being, with this infcription upon them in Samaritan’ 
characters, -‘ferufalem Kedofoah, i.e. Ferufalem the Holy. It is 
faid, and with a great degree of probability, that thefe could 
not be the coin either of the J/raelites of the ten tribes, or of 
the Samaritans who fucceeded them in their land; neither of 
whom would have put Ferufalem upon their coin; nor have 
called it the holy city. It remains therefore that they muft have. 
been {truck by the two tribes before the captivity; and that 
the Samaritan Chara&ter was in commen ufé amongft them,— 
In anfwer to all this Mr. Purver fuggefts, that the authenticity 
of thefe coins is very difputable ; that it is probable the Sama-. 
ritans would be seid to practife any impofitions of this kind, - 
to fet their {criptuye, and religion above thofe of the Fcws, as 
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the credit of fuch coins made before the captivity would: da, 
But fuppofing them not to be made after the captivity, it does 
not feem likely that they were ftamped by the Kings of ‘fudah 
before, becaule there are no Kings heads upon them, which 
fhews as if the regal government at ¥eru/alem was then over. 
That the Samaritans, being a people accuftomed to conquefts, 
and not fettling at home like the “fews, might be much more 
likely to make medals than the seas amongft whom we find 
no fuch thing: that having embraced the ‘fewi/h religion, they 
might then efteem perujalem their metropolis, and fo put 
the epithet of holy to it on their coins and medals, It is more 
over fuggefted, that if any of thefe pieces were made before 
the tranfniigration to Babylon by the people of Judah, they 
might ufe the Samaritan Letters in coining upon fome account 
or other, and yet the Scripture might be in different ones. Or 
thofe coins might be tribute- -money, p paid by the Affyrians and 
others, to David or Solomon; which it is ealy to fuppofe were 
thus ftamped, efpecially as feveral conquerors impofed fuch a 
tribute on the people brought in:o fubjection to them. We 
will not prefume to decide upon this controverfy, which hath 
already been largely treated by fome of the greateft critics, and 
ableft judges of the fubje&t. For ourfelves, we do not apprehend 
Mr. Purver’s method of folving the objeétion to be fatisfac- 
fory. We cannot help remarking, that as he hath not men- 
ioned (and from fome expreffions he has dropt, it 1s prob- 
able he hath never feen) the late Reverend Dr. Barnard’s, 
Orbis eruditi Literatura, a Charaétere Samaritico deduéia: The 
Doétor, who was Savilian Profeflor at Oxford, firft publifhed ig 
himfelf, in Apao. In 1759 it was republifhed, and. finely en- 
graved by G: (oe with many important additiohs under the di- 
e aion of the learned DoGtor Morton, of the Britifb Mufeum ; and 
we particularly mention it, as we think it contains fome ftrong 
internal indications of the high antiquity, and originality of the 
Samaritan Character. . 





But our Franflator’s zeal for the Hebrew /etters, extends far- 
ther: he is no lefs ftrenuous an advocate for the antiquity and di- 
vine authority of the Hebrew Vowel-points. For the fake of our un- 
Jearned Readers it may be neceflary to mention, that the fubj ect 
herecontrover ted is, whether the Vowel-points, which are nowin 
our Hebrew Bibles, were placed there by the authority, and under 
the dire€tion of £zra; or whether they were the invention of a 

fet of Jewrfh critics called Moforites ? It may not occur, perhaps, 
to many common perfons, wherein the importance of this contro- 
verfy confifts : our Author is of opinion, that the truth and au- 
a of the Holy Scriptures depend i in a great meafure upon 
the antiquity and authority of thefe points ; and that they have 
9 been 
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‘been principally Papi/ts, and Deifis, or perfons deiftically in-: 
clined, who have reprefented them as of modern invention. It 

is on the other hand moft true, that a great number of eminent- 

ly learned Proteflants, men of the firft rank as fcholars and cri- 

tics, and who are without doubt friends to revelation, have em- 
braced the latter opinion: they confider the points as of human 

authority only, and that therefore they may. be altered and 

changed,~where the analogy of grammar, the ftyle of the lan- 

guage, or the nature of the context, or any thing elfe fhall 

afford reafon for a better reading. Our Author takes great 

pains to fupport that fideof the queftion which he hath efpouf- 

ed. Tho’ he may not have added much that is new, he hath fet 

the arguments in a ftrong light; and produced a great num- 

ber of paflages, wherein he apprehends the fenfe is not fuffi- 

ciently fecured by the letters only, but is entirely determined 
by the points: and indeed it was peculiarly neceflary for him to 

endeavour to clear up this matter, having himfelf made great 
and frequent ufe of the pointing, to juftify his own. manner of 
tranflating : the merit of his work chiefly confifting in bis hav- 

ing given the maforetic pointed text, faithfully done into Eng - 

lifh.—As he takes particular notice’ of moft of the capital Wri- 
ters in this controverfy, Elias Levita, Capellus, Waiton, Pri- 

deaux, &c. we aré furprifed at his omitting the learned Dr. Gre. 

gory Sharpe's differtation on the criginal powers of letters, a work 
worthy of ample confideration, with refpect to this fubject. 


We find our tranflator a warm afferter of the purity and inte-! 
grity of the Hebrew text; he treats thofe whovhold the-cont 
épinion with great contempt; and particularly the learned Author 
of The flate of the Hebrew text of the Old Teftament confidered; a work, 
which he {peaks of in an illiberal and difingenuous. manner; 
and indéed feldom mentions except to cenfure it, which he does’ 
with a good deal of afperity. The fuppofition of the entire . 
and uncorrupted ftate of the text indicates a contifiyal and mi . 
raculous interpofition in its favour; which is a degree of enthu- 
fiafm that will not readily be received in this infidel’ and critical 
age, as our Author is pleafed to call it. And indeed Dr. Kens 
nicott, who writes with great piety, and difcovers, through his 
whole work, a moft facred régard to the honour of-the: holy 
Scriptures, has produced fuch a variety of undeniable prdofs in 
fupport of his opinion, that we cannot help thinking it-an in- 
itance of great hardinefs, that he fhould ‘be treated in this-man= 
ner ;—at leaft the incredible pains which he is taking, in a fer- 
vice to which he is called by the united encouragement of this, 

and other Chriftian nations, might entitle*him to decent’ and 
refpectful treatment. ; 


Our Author has taken much pains in refpect of the Scrip2 
‘ure chronokgy, and has furnifhed his Reader with a great a 
O 4 of 
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of chronological tables ; he gives the preference to the Hebrew, 
before the Samaritan and Greek; and-has all along endeavoured 
to'conne& facred and profane hiftory together. We have not as 
yet examined this part of his performance, with that attention 
and accuracy, which might ¢nable us to {peak more particularly 
of it; ‘but we ‘have been informed by fome of his friends, that 
this is.a fubje&, which he hath ftudied with great care; that he 
hath many. materials’ of this kind by him, which he‘had once. 
fome. thoughts of publifhing, but was prevented by his atten- 
tion to the work now before us: fo that the learned will pro- 
bably find many things worthy their notice, upon this very dif- 
ficult.and yet important branch of literature. esr 


We now come more immediately to the verfion itfelf, which 
is Opened with fome introduétory remarks on tranflations of the 
Scripture in general, and the prefept tranflation in particular, 

ere we meet with the two following axioms, to which we moft 
readily affent ; the firft is, that a tranflation ought to be true to the 
original: the other, that a tranflation fhould be well and gramma-. 
tically expreffed in the language it 1s made in. ‘To the former of thefe, 
as we fha!l have occafion to obferve, Mr, Pyryer hath been 
more attentive than to the /atter. 


He fets out with obferving ‘* that our tranflators have fome- 
times grievéufly milled of fpezking truth, or rendering truly, by 
putting a ¢rathinitead of atrath; as for inftance in “fob 10, and 
8.. made for gricuc, it being true, that the hands of God made 
F 24 but not true, that he fays fo by that Hebrew ward, which, 
2as no fuch. meaning.” Our verfion has it, thjae hands have 
made me: out Author renders it, thy hands grieve me. \ANY 
The roof fignifies, according to the beft Lexicographers, to bind 
hard, to firain, to labour, to perform with labcur: and it is re- 
markable, that the margin reads, have taken pains upon me. The 
fame word is ufed in: Pfalm 56 & 6, Every day they wre/f my 

_ words; and Bythner renders it contri/labunt * formabunt. A 
YY anime vel corpore dolutt ; per metonym. maguo dolore, labore, 
& arte aliquid fecit, formavit. So that it fhould feem our tran- 
flators. may.not have miffed jt grievaufly: but fo Mr. Purver. 

hath peremptorily determined it,—‘* Another prevailing motive, 
he fays, may alfo be, the prejudice of particular opinions, which 
will operate marvelloufly, and like a pribe blind the eyes of the 
wife: hence the papifh tPSA conter¢t, SHE /hall Lruife, Gen. iil. 15, 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, and jn difhonour of Chrift: 
hence the Predy/ijnarian, in yery deed for this caufe have I raifed 
thee up. Exod. ix. 16,” And ip his note upon that paflage he 
aids, s¢ An inftance of what men-will do in fayour of their awn 
opinipns. ig heze in the Geneva Bible, which has appointed, a 
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word foreign to any meaning of the original.” The word is 


“WHT it occurs again 1 Chron. vi. 31. where hehimfelfhath 
j 


tranflated it fet over ; and 2 Chron, xix. 8, where he ules . 
the very word appointed, which he fays is foreign to any meaning. 
of the original. This furely is fomewhat too hafty. In men- 


tioning a variety of paflages, where unneceflary words ate fup- 


plied'in the common ‘tranflation, he refers to 2 Sam. 3 & a? 
And Saul hada concubine whofe name was Rizpah, the daughter of’ 
Aiah : and——faid to Abner, wherefore haft thou gone in'unto my’ 


father’s concubine : it follows in the next vérfe,; then: Abner was 


very wroth for the words of Ih-bofbeth. How natural was it for’ 
our tranflators to fupply the word J/b-bofbeth? or what other- 
could have been thought of than what ‘the fenfe of the place 
immediately pointed: out ? Our Author fupplies it thus, and i 
was faidto Abner; according to which it ought to have been, 
ON" : 

We are told in the 6th page of the Introduction, * that 
clownifh, barbarous, obfolete, and ill (pelled words muft needs 
be unfit for the Bible :” in general this is certainly right. But. 
if by obfolete, are meant o/d; as well as words much difuled, 
many will be inclined to differ from him. Expreffive old words, if 
well underftood, ought not to be haftily changed: the more re- 
moved they are from vulgar ufe, the greater dignity and fimpli- 
city they have, and the more proper for facred language. 


Page 8. of Introdu&tory Remarks, it is obferved, ‘* that lan-. 
guage was antiently rude and unpolifhed, and it was proper for 
the infpired Writings to be delivered in that of the times: 


hence nouns are frequently repeated in the original, where., 


they may much better be rendered by pronouns, according to 
the improvements of grammar, and manner of {peaking now, 


efpecially in this part of the world, without any diminution or ’ 


alteration of the fenfe at all.”—-We acknowledge we did not 
expect fuch remarks as thefe from one of Mr. Purver’s plain-. 
nefs and fimplicity. That this is the cafe.is by no means to be 
a{fcribed to the want of pronouns in the Janguage; but was pro-. 
bably intended. The repetition of nouns where: done judici- 
oufly, is certainly emphatical: and even where it would not 
be emphatical, it feems in-many inftances to.be a proper and 
ufeful condefcenfion to the underftandings-of the:common:peo— 
ple, who are too apt to be inattentive, and--require the: fre 
quent repetition of the principal word,—Let any one, for ex- 
periment fake, read the three firft vetfes of the fecond chapter, 
of Daniel;—and in the fecond year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a dream, wherewith bis f{pirit was’ trou= 
bled, and his fleep brake from him. ‘The King commarided to call the 
magicians, and the aftrolegers, and the forcerers, ana the Chaldeans, 
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for to few the King his dreams; fo they came and flood before, the” 


King : and the King faid unto them, &c. Where is that nice and 


delicate ear that is offended with the repetition of the word King, 


or would with it altered ? 


An obfervation of a fimilar kind occurs in the 11th page, 


“ The Hebrew ufing fpeeches direct in the fecond perfon very 


eften, fome {mall ones found fo harfhly to us, and may be made. 


oblique in the third perfon with advantage, and without the 
Jeaft injury, as it would have been had our language been the 
me. eared We have turned to fome of the inftances which he 
hat 


cited, but do not feel the difagreeable effe& he {peaks of ;, 
we rather think it gives life to the narrative, and hatha certain. 


pleafing Orientality in it. Gem. xxxix. 19. And it came to pafs: 
when the mafter heard the wards of his wife, which foe fpake unto 
Bim sAYING, After this manner did thy fervant to me; that his 
wrath was kindled. And 1 Kings, xii. 12. So fordeen and all 
the people came to Reboboam the third day, as the 

SAYING, Come to me again the third day. We do not fee any thing 
amifs in thefe paflages. 


Our Author’s verfion, as far as we have been able to examine 
it, is, what it profefles to be, a /teral one; it is very literal indeed; 
an error upon the fafer fide, if it be an error. It is however 
from this fource, that many of the faults, which will be found 
by the generality of readers, have arifen. At the fame time we 
moft heartily join with him in what he fays, page ro. ‘** And 
when the original language is exalted to fome peculiar fubli- 
mity, what a fad deprefflion would it be to tranflate by the mere 
meaning, inftead of the expreflion! as to fay, J am innocent ; 
inftead of I wajh mine hands in innocency, Pfalm, xxvi. 6. Thou 
ppeakef? gracioufly; inftead of Grace is poured into thy lips. Pfalm, 
‘xiv. 2. Js not my principal truft a deception 5 for—Is there not a 


lie in my right hand? Ifaial, x\iv. 20. with many others of the 
fame kind.” 


Our tranflator’s ideas with refpect to the ftate of things pre- 
ceding the creation, and what he fays about chaos, — light, 
and air, will be thought by many to be odd and unphilofophi- 
eal: but where isthe man who equally excels in every branch 
of knowledge? The powers of the human mind are too much 
limited for this. Eft quoddam prodire tenus.— 


The firft time we opened the work before us,we naturally turned 
to the firft chapter of Genefis ; where we obferved fome remark- 
able variations from the common verfion : ** God created the 
heaven and the earth at the beginning : the earth however was 
vacant and void, and darknefs overwhelmed the deep ; but the 
7 | , fpirit 
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| fpirit of God hovered atop of the water.”—Not being much 
edified with the fpirit moving atop of the waters, we proceeded f 
toy. 3. ‘ Fisft God faid, Let there be light ; which there wag 
q accordingly.” Had Longinus read this fentence in Englifb, 
would he have celebrated the Fewifh Legiflater in the ho- 
nourable manner he hath done? How is the majeftic fim- 
plicity and unaffected grandeur of, “‘ And God faid, Let there 
be light, and there was light,” funk and debafed into, which 


there was accordingly ! 








We have already: declared our opinion of Mr. Purver’s ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew, and fome other oriental languages ; 
but fome pafflages, which we have met with, lead us to 
hope, that he is better acquainted with them, than he feems to 
be with his native tongue; in which he is often ungrammati- 
cal, improper, and obfcure. He will excufe us in pointing out 
a few inftances. Introduction, p. 5. ‘* It is well known that 
thofe called the living languages do alter, efpecially ours, who 
are fuch a changeable people.” A little farther, in the fame page, 
“¢ But there are fome who feem pofleffed with a notion, or 4;- 
gotry, that the laft tranflation in King James’s reign muft not be 
altered”—*‘ though the pedantry of that reign is become a RIDI- 
CULE.” Perhaps our Author would have written either of thefe 
fentences in Greek or Hebrew more +grammatically.—Gen. i. 7. 
Thus God made the air, which parting the water that was below from 
| that which was. above itfelf, there was fo. It is true this is fet 
right in a note below, but why leave it fo improperly in the 
text ?—Gen. ii. 6. Or mift had come up aut of the earth, that watered 
any of the furface of the ground. This is very obfcure. Equall 
ftrange is Gen. iv. 1. And Adam had the knowledge of Eve his 
} wife, fo that foe conceived, and bearing Cain, faid, I have gained 
the Lord with a man. ‘The meaning we fuppofe is, that the 
ts thought fhe had regained the favour of the Lord.——T here is 
an odd piece of Eng/i/b in the notes, page 12.+—“ By order of 
that very King to whom Manetho was keeper of his library. Gen. 
vii. 16. And they that entered, did male and female of all flefh, as 
God bad commanded him.—Gen, x. 5. is very obfcure.' By thefe 
were the regions of the Gentiles parted, for their countries to each 
ene after bis language ; accérding to their families in their nations.— 
Gen. xii. 13. Do tell thou art my fifter, that it may be well with 
me for thy fake.—Gen. xviii. 11. Now Abraham and Sarah were 
| got into old years, it being ceafed for her to be after the manner of. 

women. 











Our tranflator betrays a little credulity in his note upon Gen, 
xix. 26. But his wife looking behind him, becamaa pillar of falt. 
“Note. Pillar.) “* which Fofephus, who wrote a little after Chriff 
was on carth, fays he himfelf faw ; Antig. ib. i. 12. Nay both 
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Benjamin the Few and Rauwolff relate it is ftill remaining, and 
when diminifhed, inereafes again.” He ought to have told the 
remaining part @f the ftory, viz. that Lot’s wife continued, 

after fhe became a pillar of falt, to have her menfes. In the 

works of Yertullian or Cyprian, or both, is preferved a Latin 

poem, called Sodom, which alludes to this remarkable part of 
the ftory, in the following verfes, which may perhaps be acu- | 
riofity to fome of our Readers: {peaking of Lot’s wife, 





Durat adhuc etenim nuda ftatione fub Athram, 

Nec pluviis dilapfa fitu, nec diruta ventis. 

Quin etiam fi quis mutilaverit advena formam, 

Protinus ex fefe fuggefta, vulnera complet. 
Dicitur et vivens, aliojamcorpore, Sexus, 

Munificos folito difpungere fanguine menfes. 


And Jreneus himfelf, in id. 4. cap. 51. contra herefes, refers to | 
it;—** Et cum hac fierent, uxor remanferat in Sodomis, jam 
non caro corruptibilis, fed ftatua falis femper manens, et per 
naturala ea, quz funt confuetudinis hominis, oftendens.” | 
Strange that fuch fooleries fhould ever gain the leaft credit with ih) 
men who pretend to fenfe and reafon ! 





Our Author has given us a very curious note upon Gen. xiv. 
21. So Mofes firetched out bis hand upon the fea, and the Lord 
made it to go away by a firong eaft wind all the night, by which he 
made it dry land, thus was the water cleaved afunder. He fuppofes | 
that by the force of an impetuouseaft-wind, extending as wide 
as the paflage was to be, the water was divided ; and that it 
continued thus till the J/rae/ites were got over, and the Egyptians 
had entered the fea; that then the wind abating firft on the 
welt fide, and the water fubfiding, and returning to its own le- 
vel, would furround the Egyptians, and overwhelm them. This 
is very ingenious: but a difficulty will’ naturally arife upon this 7 
folution, How would it be poflible for the J/raelites to march in 

ofition to a wind, that was impetuous enough to divide the 
waters of the fea afunder ?—-dignus Deo vindice.— 








Weare well pleafed with our Author’s rendering Gen. viii. 21. 
And upon the Lord’s felling a pleafant fmell, he faid kindly to him; 
I will no more curfe the ground for man’s fake, though the imagina- 
tion of his heart be evil from his youth.—We have. before met 
with this turn given to the paflage, and it is very properly in- | 
troduced here.—Gen. xxxiii. 1g. is tranflated extremely well, 

Befides he bought part of a field where he pitched his tent of the fons 
of Hammon, the father of Shechem, for a hundred lambs. ‘The 
common verfion has a hundred pieces of money.. The Septuagint 
have rendered it ixJov auvwv 5 and is followed by the old Tran/- 
Jator"in Latin, Mantanus, Ainfworth, Tyndal and others. a 
. metho | 
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method of purchafing by cattle we find very common in the 
early ages defcribed by Homer: and it is remarkable that the 
the Latin Pecunia has always been fuppofed to derive from pecus ; 
cattle, or faeep.——We are peculiarly pleafed with the tran{- 
lation of Exod. iii..14. And God replied, 1 AM HE WHO am: 
and thus faid he, Mayeft thou tell them, 1 AM has fent me to you. 
But we do not think, that Sovereign Lord, which he frequently. 
ufes, is equivalentto JEHovAH : / Eternelle of the French comes 
much nearer to the idea. 


Inftead of fhew-bread, our tranflator, with much greater. pro- 
pricty always ufes—Bread of the Prefence. 


Upon the whole, though we have delivered our fentiments 
upon this work, as far as we have examined it, with freedom 
and impartiality ; yet we cannot but confider it as a valuable ad- 
dition to the public ftock of facred lrterature, and for which, 
notwithftanding all the imperfections that may be found in it, 
the world is indebted to its learned and laborious Author. Nor 
fhould we omit to mention the obligations the public are under 
to that very ufeful man and eminent phyfician, Dr. John Fother- 
gil, to whom it is entirely owing that this extraordinary pro- 
du@ion hath been committed to the Prefs. 


[To be farther confidered.] ) S e 








The Companion to the Play-houfe, or, an Hiftorical Account of all 
the Dramatic Writers (and their Works) that have appeared in 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement of cur Thea- 
trical Exhibitions, down to the prefent Year 1764. Compofed in 
the Form of a Diétionary, for the more readily turning to any par- 
ticular Author or Performance. Large 12mo. 2 Vols. 65. 
few’d. Davies, &c. ) 


"A LTHOUGH we cannot entirely agree with the Com- 
piler of this large body of Theatrical fcierice, * that 
Dramatic compofitions have ever been efteemed among the 
GREATEST productions of human genius ;’ yet (without com- 
paring them with the works of an Homer, an Ariftotle, a Lon- 
ginus—a Bacon, a Newton, or a Locke) we may neverthe- 
Jefs allow them to take the /fecond poft of honour: and the 
iliuftrious names of Euripides, Sophocles, Terence, with our 
own inimitable Shakefpeare, may certainly fland in the column 
next to that in which thofe of the immortal writers above men- 
tioned, are indelibly recorded in the Temple of Fame. But we 
readily aflent to our Author, when he adds, that ‘ the exhi- 
bition of Dramatic pieces.on the public ftage, hath been coun- 
tenanced by fome of the wileft and beif men in all ages, as highly 
fervice- 
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ferviceable to the caufe of virtue.” The Athenians, when Athens 
was in the heighth of her fplendour, and the Romans, wher 
Rome was in the zenith of her glory, gave the higheft encou- 
xagement to the ftage; and the fame may be faid of our own 
countrymen; at the prefent period, in which we feem to have 
attained the fummit of profperity :—not inferior in virtue. to any 
age, and furpaffing every other in the arts of urbanity, and in 
true liberality of fentiment: 


The reafon of this preference, given by the moft polifhed na- 
tions, to the theatrical above all other amufements, muft be 
obvious to every one-who is well read in the hiftory of man- 
kind, and intimately acquainted with the human paflions, pro- 
penfities, and inclinations. Nothing is more certain, as is 
juftly obferved in the introduction to this work, than that ex- 
ample is the ftrongeft and moft effectual manner of ¢ enforcing 
the precepts of wifdom ; and that ajuft theatrical reprefentatidn 
is the beft pi€ture of human nature: with this peculiar adyan- 
tage, that in this humanizing and inftructing academy, ‘the 
young f{pe&tator may learn the manners of the world, without 
running through the perils of it..—He farther remarks, that as 
« pleafure is the purfuit of the greateft part of mankind, (and 
very, juiftly fo, while this purfuit is continued under the guid- 
ance of Reason) all well regulated ftates have judged it proper, 
both in a political and moral fenfe; to have fome public exhibi- 
tions for the entertainment of the people. And what entertain- 
ment, what pleafure fo rational, as that which is afforded by a 
well-written and well-adcted play ; whence the mind may receive 
at once its fill of improvement and delight ?’ 


Many objections, neverthelefs, have been, and ftil! are 
brought, by the graver part of mankind, againft the amufements 
of the ftage ; but their arguments, in general, will appear, on 
a clofe examination, to be founded chiefly on the abufe of the 
drama, rather than on the inftituticn itfelf; and will only ferve 
to prove, what may be equally proved againft all other inftitu- 
tions, that every thing is liable to be corrupted and abufed : 
and that not only the ftage, but our very pulpits ought to be 
kept under due tegulation*. There have been buffoons in the 

latter, 


* By regulation, however, we do not mean Meaning that bane of . 


every thing that hath the leaft conneétion with the liberty of communi- 
cating our fentiments to one another, whether from the pu/pit, the fage, 
or the prefs. As to the ftage, we know not whether it has ever been; 
in any refpect, ob/igedto the act for placing it under the controul of the 
Lord Ch n; but we know, and with the higheft fatisfaétion ob- 
ferve, that it is alfo under the beft, and, only proper regalation, with 
regard to thé pieces wrote for it ;——that of the PuBtic! To the im- 
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latter, as well as on the former: and both have been made fub- 
fervient to purpofes equally detrimental to fociety.—But to the 
prefent work. 


The plan of this compilation includes the whole circle of 


‘theatrical writings; comedies, tragedies, interludes, mafques, 
‘operas, farces, mufical entertainments, &c. &c, of all which 


we have an account in the firft volume; from the Origin of the 
Britifh theatre, down to the Year 1764. The dictionary-form, 
renders the work more agreeable, and more ufefyl, than an 
other method could poffibly have done; andthe manner in which 
the accounts of the more confiderable produétions of the 
Dramatic mufe is drawn up, is, in general, judicious, critical, 
and entertaining. Someof the articles are, indeed, elegantly 
written; but others are of an inferior ftamp; more inaccurately 
ut together, and indicating, chiefly, the genius of the fhoulders. 
Defeéts of this fort, however, if not toe frequently occurring, 
will be excufed by the candid Reader who refle&s on the toiome 
tafk which the Author, or Authors, had undertaken when they 
fet about this compilement. A huge mafs of materials was to 
‘be digefted, a great number of books to be read, a multitude 
sof new anecdotes to be collected, and many original me- 
-moirs to be drawn up: all which feems to have Ba atchieved, 
in the execution of this undertaking, with fuch fuccefs, as in- 
difputably entitles it to the charaéter of the moft complete per- 
formance of the kind which hath yet appeared, in this country. 
—Thus far, in juftice to the fr? volume; which, however, 
comprehends but Aalf the defign ; although it completes the firft 
alphabet. ; : 


The fecond volume of this Playhoufe Diétionary contains the 
Lives and Memoirs of all our Dramatic Writers; including moft 
of our celebrated 4Gors, who have alfo been Writers for the 


proved tafte, and good fenfe of our modern audiences, and ‘to them 
alone, not to the interpofition of a Licerfer, it is owing, that any new 
dramatic performance, chargeable with indecency or immorality, very 
rarely meets with fuccefs in the reprefentation, or, indeed, with selera- 
tion: But it was not the fuppreffion of indecency or immorality, which 
the proprietors of the Licenfing a@ had at heart ;—they had a nearer and 
dearer object in view ;—it was their tender regard for the immaculate cha- 
raéters ot courtiers, and other great men, which induced them to clap 
that boxourable badge on our fhoulders. They might likewife have had 
an eye to another laudable end, of which court-favourites, and profji- 
gate minifters will never lofe fight :—they mighthink shat a@ a pr 
experiment for trying the difpofition of the Public, -in refpett of another 
badge, long under contemplation, and ftill more saLurary, mere 


GLoR1ous to the wearers.—But, God preferve the Pattapium of 
Britisw Lissrty! 
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ftage, as well as Performers ; and confequently entitled to appeat 
in a work profefling to give a biographical aceount of aH fuch Au- 
thors as have produced any compofition relative to the Enghifh and 
_Srifh theatres : and hete, indeed, as well as in the firft volume, is 
an amazing collection, comprehending not only what was to be 
met with in Langbanhe, Winftanley, Jacob, Coxeter’s manus 
fcripts, Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, and Viétor’s Hiftory of the 
Stage; but a multitude of original memoirs, &c. relating to the 
produ@tions and the authors of our own times; from whence 
it appears, that thefe volumes muft have been the work of fome 
perfon or perfons particularly converfant in theatrical. affairs. — 
‘Of this part of the work, we fhall take more efpecial notice in 
our next month’s Review; and, for the prefent, return to the 
firft volume, or divifion, of this twofold performance. 


The firft thing we meet with in this volume, is an introdu€tory 
difcourfe on the utility of theatrical exhibitions in general ; with a 
brief view of the rife and progrefs of the Englifh ftage. The greateft 

_part of this, if we miftake not, is borrowed from anvhiftorical de- 
duction of the like kind, prefixed to Dodfley’s collection of Old 
Plays*, and from Cibber’s Differtations : tho’ neither are exprefsly 
quoted. ‘This view is fupplemented by fome critical reflections 
on the old Englifh dramatic writers ; the fubftance we remem- 
‘ber to have met with in a feparate tract, addreffed, fome years 
_ago, to Mr. Garrick (to whom this compilation is dedicated) in 
order to recommend a revival of Maflenger’s Plays. The Com- 
piler has alfo forgot to afcribe thefe Reflections to their proper 
_owner; who, if we guefs right, can be no other than the ve 
ingenious author of that admired comedy, The Fealous Wife. 


From fo great a variety of entertaining articles as occur in this 
firft volume, it is difficult to fele& any fpecimens, confined to 
- fo narrow a compafs as our himits prefcribe, that may be deemed 
adequate to the general character of the whole; the following, 
however, chofen principally for the fake of their brevity, may 
ferve to give fome idea of the manner in which this firft alphabet 
is conducted, 


¢ Hicu Lire BELow Srairs. Farce of two acts, 8vo. 1759. 


— This little piece feems toaim at two points for the reformation. 


ef morals. — The firft to reprefent, as ina mirrour, to perfons in 
high life, fome of thejr own follies and fopperies, by cloathing 
their very fervants in them, and fhewing them to be contemp- 
ible and ridiculous even in them.—Thhe fecond, and more prin- 


* And fince added to the 4th edition of Colley Cibber’s celebrated 
Apotocy ; together with a litt of dramatic authors and their works, 
which was the moft fatisfa@ory perfermance of the kind, before this 
more extenfive plan was carried into execution, 
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cipal aim is to open the eyes of the great, and convince perfons of 
fortune what impofitions even to the raVage and ruin of their for- 
tunes they are liable to, from the waftefulnefs and infidelity of 
their fervants, for want of a proper infpeCtion into their domeftic 
affairs. —It poflefles aconfiderable fhare of merit, and met with moft 
amazing fuccefs ia London.—In Edinburgh, however, it found 
prodigious oppofition from the gentleinen of the party-coloured 
regiment, who rais’d repeated riots in the play-houfe whenever 
it was acted, and even went fo fat as to threaten the lives of 
fome of the performers.—This infulence, however, in fome de- 
gree brought about the very reformation it mednt to oppofe, and 
in part the intention of the farce, being the occafion of an af- 
fociation immediately enter’d into by almoft all the nobility and 
gentry in Scotland, and publickly fubfcribed to in the périodical 
papers, whéreby they bound themfelves mutually to each other 
to put a ftop to the abfurd and fcandalous cuftom of giving vailsg 
prevalent no where but in thefe kingdonis. 


.. © LIBERTY ASSERTED. Trag. by J. Dennis, 4to. 1704.— 


This play was a¢ted with great fuccefs at the theatre in Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, and is dedicated to Anthony Henley, Efq3 
to whom the author owns himfelf indebted for the happy hint 
upon which it was formed.—The fcene is laid at Agnie (which 
name, he fays, for the fake of a better found, he has alter’d to 
Angie) in Canada: and the plot an imagined one, from the 
wars carried on among the Indian nations.—The extravagant 
and enthufiaftic opinion Dennis himfelf had of the merit and 
importance of this piece, cannot be more properly evinced thasi 
by the following anecdotes: 

_ © He imagined there were fome ftrokes in it fo fevere upon 
the French natioh, that they could never be forgiven, and con- 
fequently that Louis XIV. would not confent to a Peace with 
England, unlefs he was deliveted up a facrifice to national re- 
fentment.—Nay, fo far did he carry this apprehenfion, that when 
the congrefs for the peace of Utrecht was in agitation, he waited 
on the Duke of Marlborough, who had formerly been his pa- 
tron, to intreat his intereft with the plenipotentiaries that they 
fhould not confent to his being given up.—The Duke, how- 
ever, told him with great gravity, that he was forry it was out 
of his power to ferve him, as he really had no intereft with any 
of the minifters at that time, but added, that he fancied his cele 
hot to be quite {6 defperate as he feémeéd to imagine, for that 
indeed he had taken no care to get bim/¢/f excepted in the articles 
of pedce, and yet lie could not help thinking that he had doné 
the French almoff 4s much damage as Mr. Dennis himfelf. 


‘ Another effect of this apprehénfion prevailing with him is 
told as follows ; that being invited down toa gentleman’s houfe 
on the coaft of Suflex, where he had been very kifdly entestained 
Rev, March, 1765. P for 
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for fome time, as he was one day walking near the beach, he faw a 
fhip failing, as le imagined, towards him.—-On which, taking 
it into his head that he was betray’d, he immediately inde the 
beft of his way to London, without even taking leave of his 
hoft who had been fo civil to him, but on the contrary, pro- 
claimed him to every body as a traitor, who had decoyed him 
down to his houfe only in order to give notice to the French, 
who had fitted out aveflel on purpofe to carry him off, if he had 
not luckily difcovered their defign *. 


¢ The Lonpon Cuckotps. Com. by Ed. Ravenfcroft, 4to, 
1683.— This play met with very great fuccefs, and has, till 
within a very few years paft, been frequently prefented on our 
ftages, efpecially on Lord Mayor’s day, in contempt and to the 
difgrace of the city.—Yet its fole ability of pleafing feems to 
confift in the great buftle of bufinefs and variety of incidents 
which are thrown into it ; ; it being not only avery immoral, but 
a very ill-written piec ce.—In {hort, it is little more than a col- 
lection of incidents taken from different novels, and jumbled to- 
gether at bold hazard, forming a connection with each other as 
they may.—-The characters of Wifeacre and Peg egy, and the 
feene of Peggy’s watching her hufband’s night cap in armour 
during his abience, is taken from Scarron’s F ruitlefs Precaution.— 
Loveday’s cifcovering Eugenia’s intrigue, and fcreening it by 
pretending to conjure for a fupper, from the Contes D’ Ouville, 
= 2. p. 235.—Eugenia’s contrivance to have fane lie in her 
place by her bufband while fhe goesto Ramble, is from the Mef- 
¢olanza dolce, at the end of ‘Torriano’s grammar, ch. 16.—Her 
fcheme for bringing off Ramble and Loveday, by obliging the 
former to draw his {word and counterfeit a paffion, from Boccace, 
Dec. 7. Nov. 6.—Doodle’s obliging his wife Arabella té anfwer 
nothing but No, to all queftions during his abfence, and the 
confequence of that intrigue with Townly from the Contes 
D’Ouville, part 2. p. 121. And’ ‘Eugenia’s making a falfe con- 
fidence to her hufband Dathwell, and fen: ding ‘him into the gar- 
den in her cloaths to be beaten by Loveday, from the Contes de 
Fontaine.—In a word, it is no more than a Jong cliain of thefts 
from beginning toend —Yet, furnifhed as it is by the amafling of 
a!l this plunder, it feems calculated only to pleafe the upper gal- 
leties, being of a kind of humour too low for any thing above 


* This is not unlike the apprehenfion which Dennis conceived, ata 
coffec-houfe in the Strand, in which he had once pafled a Saturday's 
evering, during the time of his being obliged to live within the verge 
of the Court. He had ftrayed beyond his ‘limits ; and being feated i in 
a box, oppofite to a gentleman, whofe countenance he difliked,—he 
fat, with the highelft impatience and follicitude, ’till the clock ftruck 


savelue : when. up he ftarted, crying out, ‘ Now Sir! be ye bailiff, og 
be ye devil, I fear ye not!” 
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@he rank of a chambermaid or footboy to laugh at; and fo inter- 
vmingled with a feries of intrigue, libertinifm, and lafciviouf- 
nefs, which none but the moft abandoned profligate could fee 


-without a blufh.—lIt is, however, at length totally banifhed from 


the ftage.’ 


To what our Author has faid of the above mentioned per- 
formance, it may not be improper to add a word or two relating 
to the fecret hiftory of this play. It was originally a piece of 
court-revenge againft the city of London, for that fteady oppo- 
fition, which’ the has ever been remarkable for, (and may the 


‘ever continue fo!) to all government-encroachments on the li- 


berty and property of the fubje&. The citizens had at that 
time, as well as now, a great deal of property. ‘They had a 
mind to fecure that property ; and therefore they oppoled fome 
of the arbitrary meafures which were then begun, but purfued 
more openly in the following reign: for which reafon the pro- 
fligate wits of the time were employed to reprefent them, on the 
ftage, as a parcel of defigning knaves, diflembling hypocrites, 
griping ufurers, and—CuckoLps into the bargain. 


_ © Love-a-La-Mopé. Farce, by Cha. Macklin, 1760. 
This farce has never been printed, but was brought on at the 
‘theatre royal in Drury Lane, where after fome ftruggles between 
two parties, the one prejudiced for, the other againft its author, 
it at length made its feoting good, and had a very great run, to 
-the confiderable emolument of the author, who not being paid 
as an actor, referved to himfelf a portion in the profits of every 
night it was acted.-The piece does not want merit with refpect 
to character and fatire, yet has the writer’s national partiality 
carried him into fo devious a path from the manne:s of the 
sirama, as among four lovers who are addreffing a young lady of 
very great fortune, viz. an Irifh officer, a Scots baronet, a Jew 
broker, and an Englifh country fquire, to have made the firlt 
-Of them the only one who is totally difinterefted with .refpe& to 
the pecuniary advantages apparent from the match.—A charac- 
ter fo different from what experience has in general fixed on the 
gentlemen of that kingdom, who make their addrefles to our 
Englifh ladies of fortune, that although there are undoubtedly 
many among the Irifh gentlemen, poflefled of minds capable of 
great honour and generofity, yet this exclufive compliment te 
them in eppofition to received opinion, feems to convey a’ de- 
‘gree of partiality, which every dramatic writer at leaft fhould be 
itudioufly careful to avoid. —The Scotchman, and the Englifh 
‘gentleman jockey are, however, admirably drawn; but the 
thought of the cataftrophe is borrowed from Theo, Cibber’s 
comedy of The Lover, and the character of the Irifhman bears 
too much refemblance to Sheridan’s Capt. O’Blunder, to entitle 

its being looked on as an entire original,’ * 
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‘ Potty. An Opera, by John Gay, 8vo. 1728. This isa 
fecond part of the Beggar’s Opera, in which, according to a 
hint given in the Jaft icene of the firft part, Polly, Macheath, 
and fome other of the ‘characters, are tran{ported to America. 
When every thing was ready, however, for a rehearfal of it at 
the theatre royal in Covent Garden, a mefiage was fent. from 
the Lord Chamberlain, that, it was not allowed to be adted, but 
commanded to be fuppreffed.—What could be the reafon of fuch a 
prohibition, it is not very eafy to difcover, unlefs we imagine it 
to have been by way of revenge for the numerous ftrokes of fa- 
tire on the court, &c. which fhone forth in the firft part, or 
fome private pique to the author himfelf; for the opera before 
us is fo totally innocent of either fatire, wit, plot, or execu- 
tion, that had not Mr. Gay declaredly publifhed it as his, it 
would, I think, have been difficult to have perfuaded the world 
that their favourite Polly, could ever have fo greatly degene- 
rated from thofe charms, which firft brought them into love with 
her, or that the author of the Beggar’s ioe was capable of fo 
poor a performance as the piece before us.—But this is fre- 
quently the cafe with fecond parts, undertaken by their authors 
in confequence’of fame extraordinary fuccefs of the firft, wherein 
the writer, having before exhaufted the whole of his intended 
plan, hazards, and often lofes in a fecond attempt, for the fake 
of profit, all the reputation he had juftly acquired by the firft. 


‘ Yet notwithftanding this prohibition, the piece turned out 
very advantageous to him, for being perfuaded to: print it for 
his own emolument, the fubfcriptions and prefents he met with 
on that occafion, from perfons of quality and others, were fo 
numerous and liberal, that he was imagined to make four times 
as much by it, as he could have expected to have clear’d by a 
very tolerable run of it on the ftage.’ 


‘ The REHEARSAL. Com. by the Duke of Buckingham, 
Ato. 1671.— This play was acted with univerfal applaufe, and 
is indeed the trueft and moft judicious piece of fatire that ever 
yet appear’d.—-Its intention was to ridicule and expofe the then 
reigning tafte for plays in heroic rhime, .as alfo that fondnefs 
for bombaft and fuflian in the language, and clutter, noife, 
buftle, and fhew in the conduét of dramatic pieces, which then 
fo ftrongly prevailed, and which the writers of that time found 
too greatly their advantage in, not to encourage by their practice, 
to the exclufion of nature and true poetry from the flage.—— 
This play was written, and had been feveral times rehearfed be- 
fore the plague in 1665, but was put a ftop to by that dreadfal 
public calamity. It then, however, wore a very different ap- 
pearance from what it does at prefent; the poet being then 
called 
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called Bilboa, and was intended for Sir Robert Howard ; after- 
wards, however, when Mr. Dryden, on the Death of Sir Ww. 
Davenant, became laureat, and that the evil greatly increafed 
by his example, the Duke thought proper to make him the hera 
of his piece, changing the name of Bilboasinto Bayes; yet ftill, 
although Mr. Dryden’s plays became now. the more particular 
mark for his fatire, thofe of Sir Robert Howard and Sir W, 
Davenant by no means efcaped the feverity of his lafh.—This 
play is ftill repeatedly performed, conftantly giving delight to 
the judicious and critical part of an audience.—Mr. Garrick, 
however, introduced another degree of merit into the part of 
Bayes, having render’d it by his inimitable powers of mimickry 
not only the tcourge of poets but of players alfo, taking off, in 
the courfe of his inftructions to the performers, the particular 
manner and ftyle of ating of almoft every living performer of 
any note.—And although that gentleman has for fome years 
paft laid afide this pra¢tice, out of a tender confideration for 
thofe perfons whofe interefts with the public might be injured 
by the pointing out their imperfections to its notice, and per- 
haps efteeming mimickry below the province of a performer of 
= merit, yet his example has been followed by feveral 
actors who have fince played the part, and will perhaps continue 
to be fo by every one whofe powers of execution are equal to 
the undertaking.’ 


* Romeo AnD JuLietT. Trag. by W. Shakefpeare, gto. 
1599-— The fable of this now favourite play, is built on a real 
tragedy that happened about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The ftory with all its circumftances, is given us by 
Bandello, in one of his Novels, Vol. 2. Nov. g. and alfo by 
Girolame Corte, in his hiftory of Verona.—The fcene, in the 
beginning of the fifth act, is at Mantua; through all the reft 
of the piece, in and near Verona.—As I have mentioned before 
that this is at prefent a very favourite play, it will be neceflary 
to take notice what various alterations it has gone through fiom 
time to time, and in what form it at prefeat appears, which is 
confiderably different from that in which it was originally writ- 
ten.— The tragedy in itfelf, has very great beauties, yet on the 
whole, is far from being this great author’s mafter-piece.—An 
amazing redundance of fancy fhines through the whole diction 
of the love fcenes ; yet the overflowings of that fancy, in fome 
places rather runs into puerility, and the frequent intervention 
of rhimes which appear in the original play, and which feems a 
kind of wantonnefs in the author, certainly abates of that veri- 
fimilitude to natural converfation, which ought ever to be 

maintained in dramatic dialogue, efpecially where the fcene and 
action fall under the circumftance of domeftic life. —The cha- 
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racters aré fome of them very highly painted, particularly thofo 
of the two lovers, which perhaps poflefs more of that romantic, 
giddy, and irrefiftible paflion of love, where it makes its firft 
attack on very young hearts, than all the labours of an hundred 
poets fince, was all the eflence of their love fcenes to be united 
into one, could poffibly convey an idea of. Mercutio too, isa 
charaéter fo boldly touched, and fo truly fpirited, that it has 
been a furmife of fome of the critics, that Shakefpeare put him 
to death in the third a&, from a conf{cioufnefs that it would even 
exceed the extent of his own powers to fupport the character 
through the two laft acts, equal to the fample he had given of 
it in the three former ones.— Ihe cataftrophe is affe@ting, and Ez 
éven as it ftands in the original, is fufficjently dramatic.—Now 
for the feveral alterations of it, of which I fhal] mention three, 
by three feveral hands.—‘The firft of thefe that I find taken no- 
tice of, is that by James Howard, Efq; whom Downes in his 
Rofcius Anglicanus, p. 22, tells us, alter’d this tragedy into a 
tragi-comedy, preferving both Romeo and Juliet alive ;—fo that 
when the play was revived in Sir Wm. Davenant’s company, it 
was played alternately, viz. tragical one day, and tragi-comical 
another, for feveral days together.—T he fecond alteration I fhalk 
mention here, was by Mr. Theophilus Cibber, who in the year 
1745 or 1746, revived this play at the theatre in the Haymarket, 
and publifhed it as alter’d from Shakefpeare by himfelf, with 
an apology for his own life.—In this edition, however, not 
much more is done than breaking the rhimes into blank verfe, by 
the fubftitution of fome few words for fynonymous ones of a 
different termination, and the lopping off certain extrancous 
paflages, which were either trivial, prolix, or unneceflary to the i. 
general purport of the plot or aétion.—The third and laft of :7 
thefe alterations, is that which is now univerfally and repeatedly 
performed in all the Britifh theatres, and is the work of Mr. 
Garrick, whofe Sele acquaintance with the properties of ef- 
fect, and unqueftionable judgment as to what will pleafe an au- 
dicnce, have fhewn themfelves very confpicuoufly in this piece. 
—For without doing much more than reftoring Shakefpeare to 
himfelf, and the ftory to the novel from which it was originally 
borrowed, he has rendered the whole more uniform, and worked 
up the cataftrophe to a greater degree of diftrefs, than it held in 
the original ; as Juliet’s awaking before Romeo’s death, and the 
tranfports of the latter, on feeing her revive, overcoming even 
the very remembrance of the very late a& of defperation he had : 
¢ommitted, give fcope for that fudden tranfition from rapture to. 
defpair, which make the recollection that he mu/? die, infinitely 
more affecting, and the diftrefs of Juliet, as well as his own, 
much deeper than it is pofible to be in Shakefpeare’s play, where’ 
fhe does not awake till after the poifon has taken its full effect 
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in the death of Romeo.—There is one alteration, however, in 
this piece, which I muft ccnfefs, does not appear to me altoge- 
ther fo neceffary, viz. the introducing Romeo from the begin- 
nidg as in love with Juliet, whereas Shakefpeare feems to have 
intended, by. making him at firft enamour’d of another (Rofa- 
lind) to point out his misfortunes in the confequence of one paf- 
fion, as a piece of poetical juftice for his inconftancy and falf- 
hood in regard to a prior attachment, as Juliet’s in fome mea~ 
fure are for her breach of filial obedience, and her rafhnefs in’ 
the indulgence of a paffion, fo oppofite to the natural interefts 
and connections of her family. 


© Befides thefe, two other managers, viz. Mr. Sheridan of. 
the Dublin, and Mr. Lee of the Edinburgh theatre, ‘have each, 
for the ufe of their refpective companies, made fome fuppofed 
amendments in this play, but as neither of them have appeared 
in print, I can give no farther account of them. 


© I cannot, however, quite drop this fubject, without taking 
notice of one more alteration, though not fo profefled a one of 
it, made by a more celebrated pen, than any of thofe I have hi-« 
therto mentioned, viz. Mr. Otway, whole tragedy of Caius 
Marius is founded wholly on it, and who has culled all its 
choiceft beauties to engraft them on the flock of a Roman ftory,, 
with which they have not, nor can have, the leaft plaufible con-~ 
nection.—Yet fo little does this play feem to have been known, 
till of very late years, that I have frequently, with furprize,. 
obferved quotations of fome of its fineft paflages, particularly 
the inimitable defcription of the Apothecary’s fhop, made ule 
of by authors, who have attributed them to Otway, without 
feeming to have the leaft knowlege from whence he took them. 
—Yet todo that gentleman himfelf juftice, it muft be acknow- 
ledged that in his prologue he hath confeffed his having bor~ 
rowéd half his plot from fome play of Shakefpeare’s, although 
he does not mention this particularly by name.* , 


‘The Gotpenw Rump.—This piece was never a&ed, never 
appeared in print, nor was it ever known wha was the author 
of it.— Yet, [ cannot avoid mentioning it here, .as it was the 
real occafion of a-very remarkable event in dramatic hiftory, viz, 
the act whereby all dramati¢ pieces are obliged te undergo the 
infpection and cenfure of the Lord Chamberlain, before they can 
be admitted to a reprefentation. The fa& was. as fobows;— 
During the adminiftration of a certain premier minifire, the late 
Mr. Fielding, whofe genuine wit aud turn for fatire-were toa 
confiderable to need our expatiating on in this place, had in twa 
or three of his comedies, Sariedadle thofe of Pafquim and the 
FHiftorical Regifter, thrown in fome ftrokes which were toa 
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, 


poignantly levelled at certain meafures then purfuing by thofe at 
the head of affairs, not to be feverely felt, and their confeqyences, 
if not {peedily put a check to, greatly dreaded, by the minifter. 
—Open violence, however, was not the moft eligible method 
to proceed in for this purpofe.—Not a reftraint of liberty already 
made ufe of, but a prevention of licentioufnefs to come, was the pro- 
per weapon to employ in this cafe.—A piece, therefore, written 
by fomebody or other, was offered to Mr. Henry Giffard, the ma- 
nager of Goodman’s Fields-theatre, for reprefentation.—This 
" piece was entitled the Golden Rump.—In which, with a mo 
unbounded freedom, abufe was vented not only againft the par- 
liament, the council, and miniftry, but even againft the perfon 
of majefty itfelf.—The honeft manager, free from defign him- 
felf, fufpected none in others, but imagining that a licence of 
this kind, if permitted to run to fuch enormous lengths, muft be 
of the moft pernicious confequence, quickly fell into the fnare, 
and ¢arried the piece to the minifter, with a view of confulting 
him as to his manner of proceeding. —The latter commendin 
highly his integrity in this ftep, requefted only the poffeffion of 
the MS, but at the fame time that the manager might be no lofer 
by his zeal for the interefts of his king and country, ordered a 
gratuity equal to what he might reafonably have expected from 
the profits of its reprefentation, to be paid to him: and now 
being mafter of the piece itfelf, made fuch ufe of it, as imme- 
diately o¢cafioned the bringing into, and paffing in parliament, 
the above-mentioned bill.’.—See more of this fubjeé, in the 
preceding part of this article, p. 206; particularly the note. 


' ‘The Secand Volume of the Companion to the Fier teak cone 
taining Memoirs of the Lives and Produétions of the Dramatic 
Writers, Actors, &c. will make an article in our next month’s 


Review. 
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The Hiftory of England, from the Acceffion of Fames I. to that o 
' the Brunfwick Line. Tot Il, By G sthafing Macaulay. Rf 
15s. féw'd. Nourfe. © | ce 


N our former accounts of Mrs. Macaulay’s performance *, we 

‘endeavoured to do'juftice to the fingular merit of the Hifto- 
rian 5 arid it gives us real pleafure to acknowledge, that the far- 
ther we advance, the more we approve,—nay, in defiance of Mr. 
Pope, the more we admire the fpirit and judgment of the fair 
nd ingenious Writer. eee | : : 


= See Review Vol. X XIX, pages 372, 41!- 
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The former volume of this work clofed with the hiftory of 
the three firft years of the reign of Charles I. a reign which, 
as we have before obferved, aftords the Lady frequent opportu 
nities of difplaying that love of freedom, which e avows to be 
the objet of a fecondary worfhip in her delighted imagination. 
We are glad, however, to perceive, that, though fhe gives a 
liberal fcope to thofe noble principles, yet fhe does not run into 
the extravagant enthufiafm of republican bigots. 


The period comprifed in the volume before us, is: extremely 
active and interefting. It affords a melancholy proof how far 
the tenacity of miftaken prerogative, and the defire of extendin 
power, may miflead the prince, and deprave the man. For, 
confidering Charles, abftraéted from his regal capacity, he was, 
perhaps, far from being totally deficient in thofe amiable quali- 
fications which form the focial character in the feveral relations 
of ciyil life. But he was fo deluded by kingcraft, that, by a 
fatal cafuiftry, he thought himfelf, in his political capacity, 
bound by none of thofe ties, of which, as a man, he could not 
but acknowledge and feel the obligation. This is one, among 
many other unhappy inftances, of the mifchiefs refulting from 
that dangerous and fallacious diftinction between religious and 
givil duties. : 


Under the fhelter of this diftin&tion, Charles expreffed him- 
felf equivocally, and acted treacheroufly, on all occafions wherein 
the rights of his people interfered with his own narrow notions 
of prerogative. Nothing can more ftrongly exemplify his mif- 
taken prejudices, than his conduct with regard to the memor- 
able petition of Right; on which, in the beginning of this 
volume, our Hiftorian makes the following political obfer- 
vations : 


© The petition of right, though it did not produce a change 
in the conftitution, yet it confirmed to the fubjeé every pri- 
vilege which their anceftors had, for any length of time, en- 
joyed, fince the Norman conqueft had given the fatal blow to 
that enlarged fyftem of liberty introduced by the Saxons. Not- 
withftanding the importance of this event, no lefs threatning 
were the fymptoms at the breaking up of this parliament, than. 
had been thofe that attended the preceding ones: a precipitate 
conclufion of the feffions; anger and diftruft on both fides ; 


aremonftrance compofed of difgraceful truths, that fet in a. 


full light the infamous practices, and contemptible manage- 
ment of the government. Had Charles given his extorted af- 
fent to the Bill of Rights. with a feeming alacrity, the Com- 
mons would have been inclined to have thrown the mantle of. 
gbliviqn over paft offences; but his evafions and delays had not 
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only excited a dangerous jealoufy, but had taken away all pre- 
tence of merit from the forced compliance. This head-ftron 
Prince, notwithftanding he ‘had received the greateft flibfidy 
that was ever granted to any King of England ; notwithftand- 
ing the manifeft indications which the parliament had thewed 
that they intended to give him a legal right to the revenue 
arifing from tonnage and poundage ; concluded the feffions with 
indecent warmth, becaufe the Commons had declared that he 
had no right to fuch impofitions without confent of parliament. 
Had he f{quared his conduct by the rules of common policy, on 
the remonftrance prefented to him on this fubject, he would 
have offered to have prolonged the feffions till a bill of tonnage 
and, poundage could have been perfected. ‘This would have 
diftreiled the popular members, who fufpecting that he would 
foon violate the laws he had lately confirmed, when releafed 
from the fhackles of a parliament, wanted to leave him in a 
fituation that would render another meeting of this aflembly ne- 
ceflary; and had carefully avoided touching on this captious 
fubject-till the Petition of Right was clearly pafled. This fa- 
gacious conduct in the Commons, no doubt, arofe from the 
mmpolitic arguments which had been continually urged by the 
courtiers to bring them to comply with the demands of the 
crown. They endeavoured to intimidate, by reprefenting that 
if minifterial meafures were oppofed, the King would affume 
every part of the legiflature, and govern without parliaments. 
Thefe fuggeftions might give warning, but could not ftrike ter- 
ror. Such a government muft ever be regarded as a tyranny, 
and confequently its duration be very precarious ; whereas if, 
with a prefervation of the forms of the conftitution, the Com- 
mons had tamely yielded to the King the power he had affum- 
ed, Liberty would have been irrecoverably loft, and abfolute 
monarchy eitablifhed by law. 


¢ Thenumberlefs inftances in which Charles had violated the 
laws of the land, roufed the attention of the nation to develop 
the real génius of the conftitution; and the accuracy with 


Which the Commons at this period examined the legal rights of. 


the monarchy, may be attributed to an impolitic exertion of 
power, that crouded into one point of view all the oppreffive 
ufurpations of the crown.’ 


_ We readily fubfcribe to the reflections which the animated 
Writer has here fo pertinently introduced ; and we will add, it 
was happy for pofterity that the precipitation of Charles and his 
advifers crouded every fpecies of regal ufurpation into one point 
of view, inftead of introducing them fingly and filently. His 
attacking the confticution by ftorm, called forth every talent for 
its defence ; and we are not more obliged to the fwords, than 
to 
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to the pens of thofe gallant patriots who bravely withftood op-. 


preffion. ‘They explained the true nature of fovereignty, and 
{tripped the bugbear prerogative of all the horrid apparatus, 
which rendered it formidable to privilege. Yet, notwithftand- 
ing their generous labours, there are never wanting fervile pa- 
tricides, who would again inveft prerogative with all its hor- 
rors ; and it is common to hear the tools of adminiftration found 
it in the public ear, as if it was aright in the crown, diftin®, 
from, and fuperior to the privileges of the people; whereas re- 
gal prerogatives are no more than particular powers delegated to 
the fovereign, the better to enable him to execute the general 
truft repofed in him, which is, the maintaining the privileges, and 
promoting the profperity of the people. It is by this teft there- 
fore, and not by the authority of mufty records, that we are to 
determine concerning prerogatives: for fhould any power exer- 
cided by the crown become, in a courfe of time, or by a fudden 
change of circumftances, inconducive to, or incompatible with, 
the true ends of. government, it matters not how long it has 
been exercifed, nor by how many records it is fupported ; for 
from thence it ceafes to be a conftitutional prerogative, and be- 
comes an inftrumient of arbitrary oppreffion. 


The firft hiftorical tranfation related in this volume concerns 
the well-known attempt to relieve Rochelle. Vaft preparations 
were made for this expedition, and Buckingham repaired to 
Portfmouth, in order to furvey the preparations for the intended 
embarkation, where Felton’s fteel put an end to his life. On 
this cataftrophe, our Hiftorian makes the following fhort and 
pertinent reflections : 


‘ Thus, by the arm of a melancholy lunatic, fell this ob- 
je&t of almoft-univerfal hated, George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham: a man, who, with no other eminent quaffties than 
what were proper to czptivate the hearts of the weakeft part 
of the female fex, had been raifed by thefe qualities to be the 
fcourge of three kingdoms ; and, by his peftilent intrigues, the 
chief caufe of that diftrefs which the French proteftants at this 
time languifhed under: a man, whofe extraordinary influence 
over two fucceflive Princes, will ferve, among other examples of 
this kind, as an everlafting monument of the contemptible go- 
vernment that magnanimous nations muft fubmit to, who groan 
under the mean, though oppreffive yoke of an arbitrary {way, 
entrufted to the caprice of individuals.’ 


On the death of Buckingham, Laud became Supreme favou- 
rite, and having laid a plan for arbitrary fway, he began with 
circum{cribing the privileges of parliament, and he made his at 
tack on that which met in January 1628, 
| * It 
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¢ It was not, fays our hiftorian, without fome grounds that 
the refolutions of the miniftry were thus arrogant and afluming. 
They had at this time, with the bribe of a peerage, and the 
prefidentfhip of the council in the northern parts, bought off 
from the popular party Sir Thomas Wentworth, a man whofe 
principles of oppofition had been ftrongly ftimulated on an en- 


vious pique 


againft Sir John Saville, a neighbour of his, an 


avowed creature of the court, whofe favour from Buckingham 
had given Wentworth fuch difguft, that he put himfelf at the 


head of the 


country intereft in that county, and being a good 


fpeaker, had great fway in the houfe. ‘The frail man was at 
fit afhamed of his apoftacy, and concealed his change of fen- 
timents ; but at length pretended to juftify himfelf by condemn- 
ing the principles of his former aflociates. Mr. Pym bad him 
be at no pains to excufe his condu&: “* You have left us, fays 
he, but I will not leave you whilft your head is on your fhoul- 


ders.” 
In a note 


on this paflage, the Writer makes the followin 


fhort and poignant remark : * The black crime (fays fhe) of pro- 
itituting public virtue to private gain, was not in thefe days coun- 


tenanced by 


the number of the offenders.’ 


According to the gefolutions,of the privy_council previous to 
the meeting of parliament, our Hiftorian continues, Charles 
addrefled the Lords and Commons in the following manner. 


ss The care 


I have to remove all obftacles that may hinder the . 


good correfpondency, or caufe a mifunderftanding, betwixt me 
and this parliament, made me call you hither at this time, the 
articular occafion being a complaint lately moved in the lower 


houfe. 


And as for you, my Lords of the higher houfe, I am 


glad to take this, and all other occafions, whereby you may. 
clearly underftand both my words and actions; for as you are 
nearer in degree, fo you are the fitteft witnefles for Kings. 


The complai 


ntl fpeak of, is for ftaying of mens goods that 


deny tonnage and poundage. This may have an eafy and fhort 


conclufion, i 


f my words and actions are rightly underftood ; 


for by pafling the bill as my anceftors have had it, my paft 
ations will be concluded, and my future proceedings autho- 
rized ; which certainly would not have been ftrucken upon, if 


men had not 
taining unto 


imagined that I had taken thofe duties as apper- 
my hereditary prerogative, in which they are 


much deceived; for it ever was, and ftill is my meaning, by 
the gift of my people to enjoy it. And my intention in my 


f{peech at the 


end of the laft feffion was not to challenge tonnage 


and poundage as of right, but de bene ef; fhewing you the 
neceflity, not the ‘right, | which I was to take it until you 


had granted it unto me; a 


uring myfelf, aceording to your ge- 
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neral profeffions, that you wanted time, and not good-will, to 
give itme: wherefore, having now opportunity, | expect thas, 
without lofs of time, you make good your former profeffions ; 
and fo, by paffing the bill, to put an end to all queftions arif- 
ing from this fubje& ; efpecially fince I have removed the only 
obitacle that may trouble you in this bufinefs.” 


On the foregoing fpeech, our Hiftorian makes the following 
juft camment.: ¢ This hiftory, perhaps, does not furnifh us with 
any fingle example that more fully expofes the fhallownels of 
the miniftry, than the attempt to impofe this ridiculous expe- 
dient mentioned in the King’s fpeech, of fettling the prefent 
weighty point in difpute. Had the parliament patled the A& in 
the manner that Charles had dictated, and without reftitution of 
the goods taken in the intermediate period, they would not only 
have given up the means of redrefling the moft important griev- 
ance of the nation, but would have effectually authorized an 
example, that rendered this unlimited revenue as independent of 
parliament, as any other of the moft indifputable appendages ef 
the crown. If the parliament will accede to the power of laying 
on impofitions, Charles gracioufly promifes to acknowledge that 


he holds it by fuch a conceffion: but this is a privilege 1 cannot. ' 


want, fays he; it is neceflary to the freedom and grandeur of 
the monarchy ; your obftinacy in this point juftifies the taking 
that from you by force, whichrit is in your option to make your 
own act and deed. Might not the fame powerful arguments be 
ufed for the taking fubfidies, or any other violation of the con- 
ftitution ? and might it not be faid, according to this cafuiftrys 
that it was the fault of the parliament if any illegal a&ts were 
committed by the government, fince it was in their power to 
authorize tyranny, and give the ftrength of law to ufurpation. 
Give me your purfe, and you will no longer fuffer the injury of 
violence. Surrender willingly your liberty, and what you now 
complain of as tyranny, will become law.’ 


To thefe refiections we may add, that nothing can be. more 
equivocal than the expreffions in Charles’s fpeech. In terms, 
he difclaims the right to tonnage and poundage, without the 
grant of parliament; but he juftifies himfelf by the nece/fity of 
taking it, until it was granted: now, as he made himfelf fole 
judge of this necefhity, this was in fad? afluming 4 right of taking 
it without a parliamentary grant. 


The fpirited proceedings of this parliament are well known. 
They made fuch a thorough fcrutiny into public grievances, and 
came to fo many bold refolutions, that Charles thought it ex- 
pedient to diflolve them. 

* Among 
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¢ Amongft the animated meafures of the lower houfe, (fays 
our Hiftorian) which dignify the proceedings of this feffions, 
the warm debates which the Commons had entered into-on thofe 
innovations in the doétrines and forms of religion which had 
been introduced by Laud,-Neile, Manwaring, and other bi- 
gotted priefts, has been feverely cenfured by fenfible and can- 
did Writers. 


‘© Had this circumftance been examined with that accuracy 
which the importance of it demands, thefe active patriots, 
who, to ferve the beft purpofes, metamorphofed themfelves into 
mecr gownmen, would not only have been jultified from acting 
on the narrow principles of religious bigotry, but.-would, 
from this exertion of their theological talents, appear poflefled 
of an effential qualification neceilary to form able legiflators. 
Superftition, that weaknefs infeparable from the mind of man, 
has, from the firft period of recorded time, been the quality 
the moft fatally inftrumental in degrading his nature to an abjeét, 
yet willing dependence, on the creature of his own rank; and 
overturning divirie and moral law, has fixed an acknowledged 
inferiority where God has marked equality. Every eftablifhed 
form of worfhip has, for thefe reafons, been fubordinate to the 
purpofes of policy; and the engine religion been ufed with 
never-failing fuccefs to enflave the many to the few, and to fix 
on the firm bafis of confcience, tyrannies irreconcileable to the 
wifdom of God, the dignity of human nature, and the welfare 
of mankind. Modes of faith powerfully operate on every go- 
-vernment ; and the ecclefiaftical conftitution of a country has 
an irrefiftible influence on the political. We mutt confider, 
therefore, thefe illu{trious patriots as combating errors, which, 
however trivial they may appear on a flight view, yet carried 
with them,: alarming confequences to Liberty. The eflential 
points of faith in Arminianifm or Puritanifm had in them no- 
thing repugnant to the freedom of the Englifh conftitution ; 
but the followers of the former were ftudioufly bent to exalt the 
power of churchmen, and were wedded to thofe forms and cee 
remonies that degrade the pure fpirit of religion into an idola- 
trous worfhip of the objects of fenfe; and convert that contem- 
plation of the Creator, which elevates, refines, and enlarges 
the human mind, into an implicit fubjection to the interefted 
opinions of men. In thefe refpects, the innovations which the 
Arminians were daily making in the religious worfhip, was a 
proper object of parliamentary enquiry ; and the difcipline of 
the church was in its confequences too important to be trufted 
to the direction of a-Prince. who had, like Charles, evident] 
manifefted an inclination to exalt the fovereignty, not only be- 
vond the {pirit, but the forms of the conftitution. In the fir 
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progrefs of the reformation, thofe monarchies that had adopted 
the {peculative do@trine of the reformed churches, retained a 
great deal of that pomp of worthip eflential to the Popifh fuper- 
{tition, and agreeable to the pampered fenfes of Princes: nei- 
ther had they relinqyifhed fubordination, nor that ecclefiaftical 
fervitude, that refignation of private judgment, which is fo fa. 
vourable to civil tyranny. ‘This-:was the ftate of church-go- 
vernment in England after the Reformation had taken place ; 
and, as i have elfewhere obferved, it ftrengthened the tyranny 
of the crown, by flinging into the fcale of regal power that ab- 
folute and unlimited jurifdiction which had been wrefted from 
the bifhop of Rome.’ 


The fpirit and propriety of thefe fentiments are highly com- 
mendable. ‘Nothing is more certain than that the feveral modes 
of religion are or ought to be adapted to the refpective plans of 
civil policy. ‘Therefore, however indifferent they may be in 
themfelves, they become of high importance, when we confider 
the influence,they have with regard to the political freedom and 

‘-welfare of mankind. With regard to the genuine /pirit of reli- 
gion, that operates only:in thofe who are capable of judging for 
themfelves, and when we confider what a {mall proportion they 
bear to the whole, we ought to be extremely cautious that the 
modes or forms of worfhip which do and ever muft govern the 
majority, fhould be'as pure from fuperftition, and as favourable 
to the principles of public freedom as poffible. 


After the Diffolution of the Parliament, Charles and his 
prime minifter, Laud, continued to indulge themfelves in the 
exercife of unlimited power. ‘ Proclamations fupplied the defe&ts 
of law, and the high commiflion court perfecuted as puritans 
all who refufed to fubmit.to defpotic government.’ Our hiftorian 
has, by way of note, felected fome ftriking oppreffions of this 
nature, which .muft not be omitted. 


‘ A proclamation declared, that no hackney-coaches fhould 
be fuffered, and that no perfon fhould go in any kind of coach 
in the ftreets of London and Weftminfter, except the owner 
of the coach conftantly kept four able horfes fit for his Majefty’s 
fervice whenfoever his Majefty’s occafions fhauld require, 
‘upon pain of his Majefty’s high difpleafure and indignation, 
and fuch pains and penalties as might be inflicted for the con- 
tempt of his Majefty’s royal commands. ) 


‘ Commiflioners .were appointed to make a certificate to the 
council-board, or in the court of Star-chamber, of thofe thar, 
contrary to former proclamations, had enlarged the city of Lon- 
don by new buildings, or had divided houfes-into feveral dwel- 
dings: 5001. 2000 1, fines were fet on thofe trangreflors againtt 
the 
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the letter of the proclamations, though they had taken the pre- 
caution to procure licences. 


* Ray, having tranfported fullers earth, contrary to a pro- 
clamation, was fined in the Star-chamber 20001. and fet in the 

ilory. Like fines were levied on Tetry, Eman, and others, 
oe difobeying one that forbad the exportation of gold. Rymér. 
Rufhworth. Strafford’s Letters. 


¢ Lords, gentlemen, clergymen, and others, whofe ftay in 
London was not abfolutely neceflary, were ordered, to refide 
in their refpective counties. An information was lodged in 
the Star-chamber againft feveral hundreds of people of quality 
and fortune, for that they had unlawfully agreed together how 
they might withftand his Majefty’s proclamation, and royal 
pleafure therein exprefied. | 


¢ An order was fent to the juftices of the peace to prefent all 
noblemen, that had not particular leave of the King, who 
fhould be found in town; and to imprifon all gentlemen. 
‘This was infli€ted on one Palmer, who was committed to the 


Fleet, and fined 10601. Rujfbworth, vol. iii. Appendix, p. 51. 


¢ There were more reafons than one for prohibiting people 
of fortutie to refort to town: the oppreffions of the times were 
become, in every focial meeting, the univetfal topic of conver- 
fation. 


¢ All the fubjeéts likewife were forbid to depart the realm, 
without licence from the King, or fix of his privy-coun- 
fellors. 


‘ There had been many of thefe kind of proclamations if 
the laft reign. This was fo far from being an acknowledged 
prerogative of the crown, that by a temporary aét of parlia- 
ment it was granted to Henry VIII. with a faving the lives and 

roperties of the fubjeét. “The act was repealed in Edward the 

I.’s time.’ But, the adds. ‘ Among the exertions of abe 
folute fovereignty recorded in the tranfactions, of this reign; 
there is one of an enormous nature, unnoticed by Hiftorians. 
A commiffion was granted to the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and the other members of the privy council, for regulating the 
green of the courts of juftice. Thefe commiffioners were 
fo examine all queftions, controverfies, and debates, arifing 
about the jurifdiction of the courts ecclefiaftical and civil. 
They were conftituted with powers to call before them, as 
often as they would, any of the judges of the faid courts, of 
parties contending; to examine upon oath the officets and 
clerks ; to hear and debate the queftions and caufes; to con- 
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fider and advife on the fubject ; and then to lay before the King 
the faid confiderations, that he might determine by his autho- 
rity the miattet in dif pute.’ 


Thefe were indeed fuch enormous exértions of tyranny, as 
totally diffolved all the ties of fubjection, and left the people at 
liberty to oppofe their natural ftrength, againft meafures which 

could only be fupported by power. 


Our Hiftorian proceeds to relate the conduct which Charles 
held with regard to his er in Scotland, where he dif- 
played the banners of defpotifm, in a manner, if poflible, ftill 
more open and infulting. But the moft ftriking inftance of in- 
human tyrainy was’ the proceeding’ againft Lord. Balmerino, 
who was condemned to die on a ftatute of treafon called 
Leafing Making, though his offence was no more than that of 
having a paper in his pofleffion, which was offenfive to Charles, 
and not difcovering the author, whom he knew. The male- 
volence of the profecution, and the injuftice of the fentence, 
were fo highly refented by the Scots, that they had aflociated 
to execute juftice after the old Scots fafhion, and to cut in 
pieces the judges and the eight jurors. Charles was on this ac- 
count obliged to grant Balmerino a pardon. 


On this pafiage, Mrs. Macaulay has added the following 
note. ‘* The manner in which the Lord Balmerino’s life was 
put into the hands of the court, would fingly be a fufficient 
example of the importance of that privilege which the con- 
ftitution of England gives to its fubjects ; viz. that the jury, 
compofed of men of an equal condition with the perfon pro- 
fecuted, are judges as well of the law as the fact. This may 
be pronounced the great bulwark that defends the life, proper- 
ty, and perfonal freedom, of every Englith fubje& from the 
exorbitant exertions of monarchical power. May this important 
confideration have its due weight with the public! May no 
plaufible orations from a time-ferving judge feduce an Englith 
jury to give up, on any occafion, aright on which alone their 
own fecurity, the fecurity of their fellow-citizens, the fecurity 
of their pofterity, fo evidently depends !” 


This note needs no other comment than—Qui capit ille facit. 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
' For MARCH, 1765. 


REttctous and CoNFROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. Remarks on certain Paffages in a Work entitled Av Mluf- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures ; earneffly recommended to the 
Perufal of every Purchafer of that Work. By the Rev. Walter 
Sellon, Minifter of Smifby, Derbyfhire, and Curate of Bree- 
don, Leicefterfhire. 1t2mo. 1s. Keith. 


R. Sellon bitterly complains, that a ‘ work, entitled, 42 I'uftra- 

tion of the Holy Scriptures, in three vols. folio*, has made its ap- 
pearance in the world, a year or two fince ; which is dire¢tly calculated 
to eftablifh a motley mixture of A:ianifm and Socinianifm upon the ruins 
of Chriltianity !— and of this fame Arianifm he avers, that it was in 
éarly ages an inlet to hereftes and ealamities of every kind; and at length 
mace way for Mabometani/m itfelf! If this account be true, we ase forry 
to Jearn, from what Mr. Sellon adds, that fo pernicious a ds@rine conti- 
hues to fpread in this nation: and as it is productive of calamitirs of 
every kind, we may no longer be at a lofs to aflign the caufe of the great 
hail-ftorm whch fell lait year in Kent, &c. nor of the diftemper among 
the horned eattle, which fo violently broke out in this nation, in the 
year 17443 jult at the time (as many wife people no doubt obferved, 
and may remember, as well as we) when the famous heretic, Dr. James 
Fofter, was in the height of his popularity, and perverted great num- 
porte of all ranks and denominations, from the faith as it is in Athana- 

us. 

In fhort, it is high time to root this deftru€tive weed out of our or- 
thodox foil; but how is this to be dene? Afk the P—{f—n of Tewkf- 
bury, and he willtelt you, by the 4oe of excommunication ; with which 
poor George Williams was fo violently threatned fome time ago: but, 
as we are enemies to all fuch violent proceedings, we would rather re- 
commend Mr. Seblon’s method, viz. to take up the pen, and confute 
thefe mifthievous fchifmatics, as he has done, by the help of a few hard 
names ard outcries of herefy and fchifm, properly arranged and dif- 
pofed, like batteries in front, flank, and rear of an army. Thele 
mutt for ever prevail againft all the carnal reafonings of your Clarkes, 
Hoadleys, Whiftons, Claytoas, Fofters, and the relt of that vile, he- 
retical tribe, 


* See our-account of the 1{t vol. of this work, Review, Vol. XX. 
and of Volg2d, Review, Vol. XXII. 


Art. 2. An Anfwer to all that is material in Letters juf? publifoed, 
under the Name of the Rev. Mr. Hervey. By John Wefley. 
12mo. 4d. Briftol printed, fold in London by Flexney. 
We. can yet difcover nothing very material in this controverfy; no- 

thing more intérefling to real.religien and ivand ingralicy, than what 
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PoLiTICAL,. 


“appeared to us in a curfory view of Mr. Hervey’s Letters; fee our laf 
month’s Catalogue. One thing, however, may be remarked, for the 
information of fuch of our Readers as are not intimately acquainted with 
the writings of Mefirs. Hervey and Wefley,—that the latter appears to 
be a very free-thinker, compared with the former; who, poor, honeft, 
fimple foul! was indeed far gone in fanaticifm. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 3. Remarks on the pearl Plan for regulating the Paper-cur- 
rency of Scotland. 8vo. 6d. Wilfon. 


Againft the propofed regulation. The Author thinks that the incon- 
veniencies confefledly arifing from the circulation of banker’s notes for 
Jail Jums*, in Scotland, bear no proportion to the greater evils that 
will, at this time efpecially, follow a prohibition of fuch paper-cur- 
rency ; and therefore he hopes ‘ that the legiflature will act with cir- 
cumf{peétion, and will.not be eafily perfuaded to employ an axe 10 cut 
a corn.’ 


* They have bank notes in Scotland for fo fmall a fum as ten fhillings. 
As to thofe which have been iffued for ¢wo-pence, and even for a penny, 
we are told they were contrived as a burlefque on the general paper- 
currency of that country. 


Art. 4. The Objeétions to the Taxation of our American Colonies, by 
the Legiflature of Great Britain, briefly confider’d. gto. O64, 
Wilkie. 


An attempt to prove not only the right of the Legiflature of Gr, Br. 
to impofe taxes on her Colonies, but the expediency, and even the ab- 
folute xecefity of exercifing that right, in the prefent conjun&ure. In 
fhort, the Author writes on principles dire&tly oppofite to thofe of Mr. 
Otis, whofe defence of the rights of the Colonies we mentioned in our 
lat, p. 1515; but he {peaks in a ftrain of pertnefs and even #./,dence 
{his own expreffion, when {peaking of thofe who prefumed to argue on 
the other fide of the queition, and to ufe the favourite words Literty, 
Property, Englifbmen, &c.] which calls for correction, and will do no 
credit to his employers or patrons. He does not feem to want ability, 
but he moft certainly wants modefty ; and (to whatever country he may 
belong) he fhould be taught, to fpeak of the Liberties, properties, and 
rights of Enc.i:amen, with more reverence. The Author of ‘ Re- 
gulations + lately made conc:roing our Colonies,’ did not treat the fub- 
ject in fuch a manner, though on the fame fide of the debate with this 
Writer ; and his arguments will be a:tended to with due refpect, whea 
thofe of this forward afluming advocate, will be. regarded as lightly as 
he affects to regard the Colonies. 


+ See our lait, p, 150. 


Art. 5. The Claim of the Colonies to an Exemption from internal 
Taxes impofed by Authority of Parliament, examined: In a Letter 
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from a Gentleman in London, to his Friend in America. 8vo. 


1s. Johnfton. 


Another defence of the fcheme for impofing ftamp duties in the Co- 
lonies. ‘The Author treats the fubjeét with becoming decency, and like 
a man acquainted with the arguments on both fides the queition: and 
though he decides againft the claim of the Colonies to an exemption 
from internal taxes impofed by the Britifh parliament ; yet he, in juttice 
to his fellow fubjeéts in America, candidly ftates the circumtlances where- 
in their cafe differs from that of the non-eleétors in Great Britain ; and 
* offers fome, reafons why the parliament fhould, in the exercife of its 
* power of impofing taxes upon both, be more tender in its proceedings 
‘when the Colonies are the object of them, than when it is the people 
* of Great Britain.’—He alfo fhews the impropriety and impolicy of the 
meafures taken by the Colonies to oppofe the ltamp-bill, 


Art. 6. A Second*® Letter to the Right Hon. Charles Townfhend, 
occafioned by his Commendations of the Budget : In which the Me- 
rits of that Pamphlet are examined. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


The commendations which Mr. Townfhend is faid to have beftowed 
on the Budget, are to be found in a pamphlet entitled a Defence of the Mi- 
nority, alcribed to the pen of this gentleman ; and which pamphlet was 
the fubjeé&t of our Author’s animadverfion, in his fr? Letter. ‘The De- 
fender of the Minority had, in his 35th page, ftled the Budget cn 
excellent and unanfwered work ; but the prefent Writer undertakes to 
fhew, not only that it is zo¢ excellent, but that it is alfo far from being © 
unanfwerable: for he here undertakes to anfwer it himfelf. Accord- 
ingly, he has reviewed the principal points difcuffed in the Budger, 
and has given fuch a different ftate of the fame facts and calculze 
tions, as will be highly incumbent on his popular opponent to invali- 
date, if he would maintain the reputation he acquired by that notable 
anti-minifterial performance.—This gentleman writes in a ftyle confider- 
ably elevated above that of our common herd of Politicians, He treats 
Mr. T.. with fome poignancy ; but his raillery is delicate, and his man- 
ner polite. ‘Towards the clofe of his letter, after obferving, that he 
has fhewn every one of the Budget-writer’s affertions and calculations to 
be falfe, he adds, * The materials of this difcuffion are open to the in- 
{peétion of the Public; and therefore it became him to have confulted 
them before he publifhed, and you, Sir, before you commended that 
work.’—That the materials, or, in other words, the evidences by which 
the merits of this controverfy are to be tried, are open to public infpec- 
tion, is the grand circumftance to be attended to; and to that alone we 
refer, for certain information with regard to the important Faé&s con- 
tefted in this famous debate. —Where thefe materials are to be met with, 
will readity be feen by all who have curiofity and impartiality enough to 
read both fides of the queftion: the vouchers being occafionally referred 
to by the refpedlive advocates. 


* For an account of the feep Letter, See Review for November laft, 


‘P: 397> 


Art. 7. The AA for permitting the free Importation of Cattle from 
' 3 Ireland, 
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PoLITICAL. 


- Preland, confider’d, with a View to the Intereft of bath King- 
doms, 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


Combinations are vfually formed, and clamour raifed againft national 
benefits, by thofe who apprehend their particular interefts may be pre- 
judiced by them; and other men, well intentioned, too often join in 
the cry, from miftaken notions *. This obfervation having been ex- 
emplified, in numberlefs inftances, in all countries; the public are 
greatly obliged to the difinterefted and the intelligent, for every endea- 
vour to prevent their being mifled by the felfith or the ignorant. The 
Author of the prefent very judicious tract is therefore intitled to the 
candid attention of every well-wither to the interefts of this country, 
for a feries of excellent c4/ervations and queries, tending to illuftrate a 

oint of fo much national concern as the late act for the importation of 
Pttle from Ireland, His fentiments are totally in favour of the im- 
portation, which, as far as we can pretend to judge of fuch a fubje&, 
he fhews to be for the intereft of both countries; and, 1m a poftfeript, 
he obferves, that the bills for importing falted provifions from Ireland 
into Great Britain, fubje& to the Britifh duties on Salt, and for import- 
ing Cattle free of all duties, are founded on principles which, if laid 
wider and extended to various manufactures and the materials which 
compofe them, might be found beneficial to both countries, and an- 
{wer, ina great degree, the purpofes of an union, rendered hopelefs 
by fome real difficulties, and many inveterate prejudices, on each fide 
of the water which, divides them. But, for what he farther urges, on 
this head, we refer to the pamphlet. 


* Vide the Author’s 65, 66, and 67th queries, 


Art. 8. 4 North-Briton Extraordinary. Publifhed at Edinburgh, 
8vo. 1s. Sold in London by Nicoll. 


The fquabbles between John Bull and his Sifter Peg, about a favau- 
rite fervant, have long been the Town’s talk, and are equally notorious 
throughout the whole country. John has, indeed, on this octafion, 
behaved {o very roughly to his Sifter, that the neighbours have been 
quite afhamed to hear what fcandalous names he has called her: fink 
ing flut, and loufy, beggarly jade, and brimftone-bitch, having been the 
ys falutations with which, morning, noon, and night, he has accolt~ 
ed her. 


~ Peg, however, who certainly is a nettlefome lafs, let folks fay what 
they wiil of her,—has, at laft, plucked up her fpirits; and though fie 
patiently bore with her brother’s crofs grained humour, and outera- 
Beous language, much longer than any body could have expected, fhe 

as now ventured to tell him a little of her mind ;.and feems refolved ta 
pay him off, according to the old faying, in his own coin: while igo. 
rant booby, and plumb-pudding, beef-headed puppy, and /neaking dog echo 
from room to room, and make the houfe rine agaia! 


To drop an allufion, however, which may chance to lead our Reas 
ders into a miftaken notion of the manner in which this pamphiet is 
written, we muft obferve, that the Author alymes fomewhat of the 
ftyie in which Mr: Wilkes wrote his famous North-Britons ; and thar 
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he treats the Englith nation as freely as Wilkes treated the Scotch. His 
inveétive is keen, fpirited, and full of that national refentment which 
National affronts feem jultly to call tor, Neverthelefs, angry as this 
Edinvurgh-Citizen, for fo he ftyles himielf, is with us of the South. it 
is plain ne does not deipife us fo much as he pretend. to do —and the 
conceffions he makes in our favour, remind us of the churaéter » hich 
a fhrewd Caledonian, who had been long fettled in London, gave of 
the Englith, to fome of his countrymen: ** Gor,’ quo’ he, ** has na 
** gin e’m our muckle Sanfe, but they’re bra bodics to leeve among.” 


Art. 9. Reflections on the Repeal cf the Marriaze AG, now under 
Confideration of Parliament. Svo. ts. Fletcher. 


The very appofite motto to this very excellent traét, fufficiently in- 
dicates the part taken by its ingenious Author, in fgard to this great, 
national object : 


Our Maker bids increase ;—who bids a/ fain 
But our Deltroyer, foe to God and Man? Mitton. 


We cannot fufficiently commend thefe excéllent refleftions on one of 
the molt impolitic, moft unhappy regulations that ever contributed to 
prove the fallibility of Senatorial Wifdom. But there are never want- 
ing ftate empirics—who, by ignorantly tampering with the Body-Po- 
litic, do the fame fortof mifchief which our quack-do¢tors do in phyfic : 
the noftrums of Goth ferve only to injure the conflitution of the Patient ; 
and, fometimes beyond all poifibility of recovery. In the prefent cafe, 
however, it is happy that-we know the remedy ; and if it is not ap- 
plied, we alfo know where to fix the blame. 


Art. 10. 4 Letter to the Heufe of Commens ; in which is fet forth 
the Nature of certain Abufes, relative to Articles of Provifions, 
both with refpeét to Men and Horjes ; togeiber with their Reme- 
dies. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

A plain Writer, in plain, henoft language, has here laid open the 
fources of many enormous proceedings of engroffers, foreftallers, &c. 
not ipsring even the honourable Geatieincn to whom his downright. 
Epiftle is add effled: and whom he charges with vemg themfelves high- 
Jy, though abfurdly acceflory to the grievances of which he here com- 
plains,—while almoft the whole nation jo.ns in the cry, £ Allor moft 
of you. fays he, are endeavouring to raife the rent of your farms, with- 
Out confidering that you help toconiume the cou modities the farm pro- 
duces; you raife your farm of 100). to 110]. pcr annum, and efteem 
yourfelves gainers by fo coing ; what is the con‘equence ? Why, you 
pay 251. per ceat. more, for every article wich which you are furnifhed 
therefrom. 

It is in private, as in public matters, juft the fame, you lay an addi- 
tional duty on beer, the brewer raifes his price ; you lay an additional 
duty on leather, of a penny per pound, and you pay a fhilling and up- 
wards the more for a pair of fhces—Thus you fee the evil is retorted 
upon you, as the confumer; whilft the vender is acquiring more riches 


thereby. . 
The 
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"The next caufe to be found alfo poy yourfelves is, that inftead of 
Yetting your lands in fmaller parcels as heretofore, you have laid toge- 
ther feveral farms into one ; this you confider as a matter of great ceco- 
nomy, not only as it better fecures your rent ina wealthy tenant, but 
becaufe fewer buildings, and of courfe fewer repairs are wanted on the 
eftate. 

But this, when propérly weighed, is highly prejudicial to the pub- 
lic and yourfelves; becaufe the more diffufive property is, fo much 
the better for, the State, and you do hereby put it in your.tenant’s 
power to become very opulent. Hence thefe Men are enabled to feed 
the markets as they pleafe, or withhold their commodity for a time, 
till you and the public are compelled to give whatever they demand 
for it. | 

‘ But thefe are not the only evils confequential of laying feveral 
farms together, for by fo doing there is not fo much gtaiti produced in 
the land, commanibus annis, as if they were divided into a greater 
number, becaufe the little farmer is obliged to work hard, and to cul- 
tivate al his lands to pay his rent; and this he can more eafily do, 
becaufe his land probably lays within a nearer diftance of his habitation ; 
whereas a great farmer's lands probably extend fome miles in length, 
and lay at too great a diftance from his home ftalls, to be fo well and fo 
conftantly manured. Nor is it of much confequence to the wealthy 
farmer, whether his crops are fo abundant or not, becaufe the great 
quantities of land he occupies, enables him to have his price, or to 
ftarve his neighbours.’ : 

‘ Thus much,’ adds our Author, in his honeft blunt way, ‘ for your 
fhares in the evil.” He then goes to work with the Butchers, Salefmef, 
Graziers, and Fifhmongers ; tells as that the exactions of the latter efpe- 
cially, are infamous, intolerable! and that ‘ it is a reproach to the Le- 
giflature not to crufh them entirély, and devife fomie other means of 
{upplying the town’—But as this complaint relates onlyato the City of 
London, it is an obje@ of lefs national concern, than the prices * of 
other kinds of provifion, the dearnefs of which, added to the f{carcity 
of work, begins to be feverély felt by the poor tanifacturefs, in many 
of the more populous parts of the kingdom.— What he fays on the dear- 
nefs of -hay, ftraw, and eats; and the practices of hay-falefinen, corn- 
jobbers, and farmers, in order to enhance and keep up the prices 6f 
thefe commodities, is of a more general nature; and deferves the at- 
tention of the public : more efpecially as the Author appears to be weH- 
acquainged with the feveral particulars on which this fhréwd and fea- 
fible letter is founded. 


* In difcuffing the article of fifth, he does not overlook Mr. Blake, 
and his land-carriage fcheme. He endeavours to fhew, and feemingly 
with much reafon on his fide, that a fcheme of this nature may eatily 
be fo managed, as to prove much more beneficial to the public, than 
Mr. B's hath yet proved. 


Art. 11. Au Addrefs to the remaining Members of the Coterie, 
8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


Alas! for the poor, unfortunate remains of the Coterie, to what is 
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this patriotic affociacion reduced! to worfe than total annihilation: to 
be laughed-at by the very mob of the majority ; and infulted by the 
jeering exultations of every miniftcrial pamphleteer! alas! for the 
poor, unfortunate Coterie !” 








PoE TICAL, 


Art. 12. Ifrael in Babylon. An Oratorio. The Mufic felected 
from the Works of Geo. Fr. Handel. 4to. us. Griffin. 


If few of our oratorios are capable of affording any pleafure to the 
Reader, their authors may comfort themfelves with the following 
couplet : } 
What though our fongs to wit have no greene ) 
The fiddle ftick fhall icrape them into {enfe. \ 


CONNOISSEUR. 


Art, 13. Preferment, a Satire. By John Robinfon, 4to. 1s. 
Nicoll, 


Pointlefs fatire is the moft infipid {pecies of compofition within the 
province of poetry ; but, as this Author fays, ) 


Dull poets ever are a techy race, 


therefore, write on, Sir!——Write away, gentlemen !——If phlegm 
oppreffes you, difcharge it in this harmlefs manner—enjoy the confcious 
fatisfaftion that you hurt no creature living, and that you are ufeful at 
leaft to fuch of his Majefty’s poor ee whofe humble employment is 
to pick up materials for the paper-mill. L 


Art. 14. Mumbo Chumbo: A Tale. Written in. the ancient 


Manner? Recommended to Modern Devotees. gto. 15. 
Becket. 


A humorous frontispiece, in which is a diftant view of Whitefield’s 
tabernacle, plainly hints the Author's main defign; but the principal 
figure is a monftrous idol, to whom, in fome heathen country, human 
facrifices, particularly innocent young children, are offer’'d; and whofe 
horrid rites are kept up by the juggling tricks of the priefts, From the 
flavifh adoration paid to this moniter, our author takes occafion to ex- 
pofe the enormities of fanaticifm, and Mymbo Chumbo preachers in 
our own country,—The friends of reafon and common fenfe are un- 
doubtedly obliged to him for the goodnefs of his defign, whatever may ’ 
be thought of his poetry—which we cannot highly commend, His de- ana 
fcription of Credulity deferves particular natice : ? 








i 


Then when you hear a noify preacher baw], | 
‘* Believe! Believe! ?Tis faith your fouls muf fave !” 
His empty words concern you not at all, 
No more than if you heard a madman rave. 


For-naked faith, all barren of good fruits, 
Or wanting reafon’s fitnr ftability, 
Will quickly perifh at the very roots ; ' 
’ No faith, indeed, but yain credulity, — 
Credulity ! 
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Credulity ! Great fource of human woe? 
Whether in civil or religious fenfe : 

How feldom treated as a dangerous foe? 
How often cherifh’d to our‘fad offence ? 


It is a fair-fac’d, fmooth, deceiving fiend’; 
Craving admittance in the eafy heart, 
Under falfe tokens of a trufty friend, 
Which, when obtained, caufeth crael fmart. 


It may indeed b’ admitted as a doubt, 
Whether this treacherous foe-man hath not ilain 
More fimple fouls, in its pernicious rout, 


Than unbelief e’er number’d in its train? 


‘The Reader is not-to imagine, from the foregoing extraét, that this 
Writer is an enemy to Faitu, from which he has diftinguifh’d Cre- 


putity. He fhews a becoming zeal for revealed religion, while he 


farcaftically expofes thofe fenfelefs devotees who are a difgrace to Chrif- 
tianity; and who, by their follies and crazy freaks, impede its progrefs 
more than all the oppofition of its profeffed enemies. 


“Art. 15. Parthenia, or the Loft Shepherde[i : An Arcadian Drama, 


8vo. 1s. Newbery. 


Beamings of genius, agreeable fallies of fancy, and pretty poetical 
expreffions are fcattered through this little paftoral Drama, which is a 
clofe imitation of Shakefpear and-Milton in the fame fpecies of poetry. 


Art, 16. Amana: A Dramatic Poem» By aLady. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Johnfton. : 


In the preface to this poem we are informed that the fubjeé is taken 
from the Adventurer, No, 72 and 73, and from the dedication we find 
that it is written by Mrs. Griffith, author of the Platonic Wife. It ap- 
pears, likewife, that fhe originally intended it for the ftage ; but whatever 
might be the difqualifying circumftances which prevented its reception 
there, it may not be unacceptable as a poem to thofe who love refined 
fentiments, ahd good morals, , Pe 


Art. 17. Marriage, an Ode. Folio. * 1s. Dodifley. 


To vindicate tl 2 liberties of human nature is the beft and nobleft em- | 


ployment of the Mufes, and every impartial mind muft neceflarily enter 
into that juft indignation which the Author of this Ode expreffes on a 
fubje&t where thofe liberties have been egregioufly infringed. Indeed 
the oppreffive reftri€tions of the late Marriage At are now difcovered to 
be no lefs impolitic than unnatural; and we are willing to hope that the 


legiflature may be induced by motives, as well of good policy as of hu-: 


manity, to repeal an A&, which, by deftroying the freedom of the con- 
nubial choice, took away the natural right of the fubje& in the moft im- 
portant circumftance of life; an act, which (not to enter into the 
motives of it) inftead of fecuring and facilitating conjugal happinefs, 


* threw a reftraint on thofe fympathies and affections, which are the very 
means that nature has appointed to promote it.. . That worl {pecies of 


tyranny, 
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tyranny, which, however unnatural, parents are too often induced, by 
felf-intereft, caprice, or the peevifhnefs of age: to exercife over their 
children in this material part of their happinels, is juftly, likewife, the 
object of the Poet’s cenfure. His ftyle is animated, and his numbers 
are harmonious. ~ 7 + DZ 

@ 


Art. 18. The Choice of Apollo: A ferenata, As performed at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay Market. Written by John Potter. The 
Mufic compofed by Mr. William Yates. 4to. 6d. Henderfon, 


A compliment to the King, as an encourager of the polite arts; and 
may rank with Colley Cibber’s Odes, 


Art. 19. The Voluntary Exile; or, the Englifh Poet’s. Sermon in 
Verfe, Sc. Part the Firft. With Variety of Notes. 4to. 28.66 


Almon. 


Our old friend, and the old friend of his country, the Rev. Dr. 
Free, has here given us a new fatire on the times; and paid off both 
church and {tate, very handfomely. Among other objeéts of his anger *, 
the Scots come in for a hearty trimming ; and the whole Stuart-race is fo 
be-devil’d !~-——But, read the book, good people!. It-is a curiofity in- 
deed ! 


* It is not all fatire, however; for the Dr. has generoufly made a 
very notable apology for the late Mr. Churchill; particularly for his 
laying afide the gown, and for his parting from his wife, and living 
with another woman. 


Art. 20. Education, an Effay. By Gibbons Bagnall, M. A. 
4to. 1s. Baldwin. 


The principles contained in this Effay are, for the moft part, juft and 
commendable ; but we cannot fay much for the poetry. We mutt alfo 
obferve, that feveral of the fentiments are very trite, and the expreffion 
fometimes borders on puerility. Our Readers will form a judgment of 
Mr. Bagnall’s manner, from his encomium on fome modern Englith 
writers. After praifing Sherlock, Swift, and Addifon, he thus pro- 
teeds;, “™ 

Smooth is the flow from Atterbury’s guzl/ ; 
Oh! had his heart been faultlefs as his ile ! 
Heav’n had beheld him then without a frown, 
And rank’d him equal with her ‘Tillotfon. 
Nor want we patterns now of true fublime, 
Spite of the ravage of devouring time ; 

While Newton +, active as in early life, 
Maintains for prophecy the glorious itrife ; 
Friend of mankind, reforms what feems amifs, 
And leads his flock through flow’ry paths to bli, 
In Engl then, be genius firit difplay’d, 

Be wifely here the firft foundations laid, 


+ The prefent Bifhop of Brifol ; author of Differtations on the Proe 
phecics, 3 vols. 8vo. . See Review, vols, XII. and XX, 
a j This 
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This gentleman was not, we are afraid, born to be fortunate in 
poetry. Some years ago, he attempted, but did not compleat, a.new 
tranflation of Fenelon’s Telemachus, in Englifh verfe ; of which he pub« 
lithed a fpecimen. See Review, Vol. XV. p. 82. 


NoveEts. 
Art. 21. The Parafite. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. few’d. Burnet. 


There is a clafs of readers to whom thefe pages may be entertaining, 
but, perhaps, there are none to whom they can be ufeful. The Au- 
thor feems not to have had any moral view, or, indeed, any other, ex- 
cept that of conduéting a low and defpicable character through fuch a 
variety of ridiculous fcenes and circumftances, as never, furely, way- 
laid any one human being. L. 


MiscELLANEOUS,. 


Art. 22. 4 compleat Hiftory of the late War, or annual Regifter of 
its Rife, Progrefi, and Events, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and 
America. By J. Wright, Gent. 8vo. 2 Vols. ros. Steele, 


The fame charaéter, given in our laft month’s Catalogue, of another 
‘ Compleat Hiftory of the late War,’ may be applied to this, with very 
little variation. The prefent compilement feems to have been originally 
publifhed in fome magazine, or other periodical collection :—A conjec- 
ture not a little countenanced by the number of curious prints with 
which Mr. Wright's performance is finely decorated. 


Art. 23. Love in High Life; or the Amours of a Court, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. Knowles. 


The introduétion to this hermaphrodite produétion, (half hiftory, 
half romance) informs us, that the Author became accidentally poffefied 
of ‘Some Memoirs, originally collected by a Petronian genius, who 
had taken uncommon pains to make himfelf a thorough mafter of the 
rife, progrefs, and viciflitudes of galantry, from the days of Alexander 
the Great, down to the prefent times ;’ and thefe curious and valuable. 
memoirs, we fuppofe, are to be detailed out to their highly edified 
readers, in a feries of little, dainty, pocket volumes, like the prefent; 
which comes no farther down than the amours of Cleopatra, with Czfar 
and Antony.—What a world of intrigue, and amorous nonfenfe, has this 
Petronian genius to buftle thro’, before he will be able to make his way 
down to the prefent times! And what a fine: figure would fuch an author 
have made in the court of Charles the Second !—In that of George the 
Third, we imagine, he would he very little diftinguith’d. 


Art. 24. A Treatife on Pari/h Rates, cccafloned by the Difputes that 
have lately arifen, and are now increafing, with fo much Heat and 
Animofity, in many Parts of the Country. By an Impartial 
Hand. 4to. 1s. Lynn, printed; and fold in London by 
R. Baldwin. 


This piece is addreffed to the gentlemen acting in the commiffion of the 
peace for the County of Norfolk, and elfewhere: a cir¢umftance which 


ferves 
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ferves to pojnt out to us, in what part of the kingdom it is wherein the 

ifputes about Parifh-rates have of late broke out with heat and animo- 
fity. The Author, who appears to be a fenfible writer, and well ac- 
quainted with the laws and cuftoms relating to his fabject, firft enquires 
how the law in regard to parifh-rates now ftands ; fecondly, whether 
there be any defects therein, and ja(ily, whether any thing may be pro- 

fed by way of remedy? The church-rate, we learn, is to be made b 

the church-wardens, and the major part of the parifhioners affembled in 
veftry: but the poor-rate is to be made by the church-wardens and 
Overieers, without calling in the affiftance of any other of the parifhioners. 
Hence grievances have arifen*, and great complaints of unfair, unequal 
afieffments. To remedy which, the Author, reafonably taking it for 
granted, that it would be much better to have one uniform method (mu- 
tatis Hutandis) than two, fo diametrically oppofite,—propofes, that the 
poor-rate be made by the parifh officers, and the major part of the pa- 
sifhioners ; as the church-rate is. He ftates the good effects that mutt 
arife from ‘this regulation; and then’ enquires who are the perfons that 
are to be taxed, and for what? After which he proceeds to enquire into 
the manner and the rule of taxation; this being a point on which great 
difputes have arifen. On all thefe, and fome other particulars which we 
have not room to enumerate, the Author makes feveral judicious obferva- 
tions ; and expreffes himfelf in fuch a manner as fhews his earneft defire 
to extinguifh the flames which have been kindled in many parifhes ; 
and which, if a ftop cannot be put to them, will, he apprehends, in 
all probability, fpread over the whole country. 


* Particularly from attempts to throw the w#o/e power in making the 
poor-rate imto the hands of ¢evo or three perfons in a parish. 


Art..25: Genuine Memoirs of Mr. Charles Churchill. With an 
Account of, and Obfervations on, his Writings: Together with 
fome original Letters that paffed between him and the Author. 8vo. 

- 9s. 6d. Pridden. 


The difappointment and the indignation we felt, on the perafal of 
thefe genuine Memoirs, is not to be expreffed; for there never was a 
viler impofition on the Pablic —That the Author fhould chufe to con- 
ceal his name, had, indeed, a very fufpicious appearance; as from that 
circumftance alone, a juft conclufion might be formed by every reader 
of the advertifement which announced the appearance of this publication, 
with refpect to the authenticity of the original letters, faid to have pafied 
between the Author and Mr. Churchill. Ifthe memoirs are true, and 
the letters real, wherefore fhould the Author fear to be known ?>—We 
cannot, indeed, take upon us to aver, that the three letters, here 
alcribed to. him, are not genuine; but we verily believe them to be a 
mere forgery. Churchill could not have been the writer of fuch poor, 
common-plece, ranting fluff. In brief, the memoirs and the /etters are 
evidently the product of the fame miferable pen. As to the few anec- 
dotes.of which. the biographical part ts compofed, they are very trivial ; 
fome of them falfe ;—and one material om {ion may ferve to prove the 
ahonymous Author. a franger to Mr. C.’s perfanal hiitory. Had he 
really beci the intimate frizad of this celebrated Bard, as he pretends to 
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have been, he could not but have known fo remarkable a circumftance 
as Mr. C.’s having had a curacy in Effex, which he held about two years; 
in the interval between his quitting Wales (where he had his firft curacy) 
and his return to Weftminiter. But ,according to the Author’s ac- 
count he came dire&tly up to town from Wales; in ‘ a fhort time’ after 
which, his father dying, be fucceeded him as lecturer and curate of St. 
John’s.—The events of Mr. Churchill's fhort life, were but few; yet 
even of thefe few, we fee how ignorant was our Author *! But, not to 
expatiate on fo contemptible a fubjeét,—how would.the generous foul of 
this lamented Bard have glowed with indignation, could he have fore- 
feen in what manner his memory wouJ}d have been difgraced! And how 
would he have bluth’d to think of fo grofs an impofition on the public, 
by one who, without daring to fhew his face, fhould yet prefume to 
talk of himfelf as the zealous advocate of natidnal liberty, the difinte- 
refted lover of his country, and the iatimate Frienp of CuaRes 
CuurcuiLt. 


* He does not fo much as tell us the year, nor even the century, ia 
which Mr. C. was born; fo that the reader of this ftrange tale, will be 
at a lofs to collect, whether the hero of it was a young, a middle-aged, 
or an old man at the time of his death. ‘The Genuine Letters, top, are 
without dates, either of time or place. 


Art. 26. 4 Circumftantial and Authentic Account of a late unhappy 
Affair. By aPerfon prefent. 4to. 1s. Burd. 

By a Perfon prefent! Prefent at what? not at the duel; for no one 
was witnefs to it. But this gentleman, no doubt, is always prefent 
and ready, wherever an opportunity happens for feuching up, as 
they call it, a sewelve-penn’orth, He has, however, taken the leaft pbe 








noxious part in this affair, by reprefenting the circumftances all in fa- - 


vour of Lord Byron. Neverthelefs it is certainly improper and highly 
unwarrantable, to interfere beforehand, m matters that are to come ‘be- 
fore a court of juttice ; whether the view be to raife prejudices again 
the man who has unhappily violated the laws of his country, or whether 
it be done in order to pave the way for fcreening an offender from’ pub- 
lic juftice. If it be urged that neither of thefe motives aftuated the 
‘Writer, he is ftill guilty of an high mifdemeanour, and for which he 
can only make the highwayman’s apology: an apology that will nei+ 
ther be admitted in a court of judicature, nor in the court of confcience, 


Art. 27. New Amufements of the German Spa. . Written in 
French, in 1763. By J. P. de Limburg, M. D. Senior 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Montpelier. 


Decorated with Views of Spa and its Environs. 412mo., 
2 Vols. 6s. L. Davis, &c. 


During: the late war, we fometimes were obliged to have recourfe to 
the foreiga journals, for early accounts of many books publifhed abroad, 
not having then the opportunity afforded in peaceable times, of always 
perufing the books themfelves. In thefe circumftances we were impofed 
on by a too favourable charafter of the work entitled Nouveaux /m/e- 
gucns des taux de Spa*; but were foon undeceived, by a more juft ac- 


* Review, Vol. XXVIII. p. 571, 
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count from an ingenious correfpondent ; of whofe letter we inferted an 
abftra&t, in the Review for March laft, p. 256. ‘To that letter we now 
refer for the real character of Dr. Limburg’s performance ; the prefent 
tranflation of which we have perufed, with much more patience than 
pleafure. 


Art. 28. 4 Relation of the Imprifonment of Mr. Fohn Bunyan, Mi- 
nifter of the Gofpel at Bedford, in 1660. His Examination be- 
fore the Fuftices ; his Conference with the Clerk of the Peace ; what 
paffed between the Fudges and his Wife, when fhe prefented a Pe- 
tition for bis Deliverance, Sc. Written by himfelf, and never 
before publifhed. 12mo. rs. Buckland. 


Bunyan’s imprifonment, for holding conventicles, &c. lafted twelve 
years ; but this narrative only mentions what happened to him, during 
about two years of that time. The Editor hath added fome elegiac 
verfes to the memory of that famous Enthufiaft ; together with a poem 
written by the honeft tinker himfelf, while in confinement, entitled 
Prifon Meditations.—What a triumph muft it afford to papiftry, to be- 
hold proteftants perfecuting each other, on a religious account, as they 
have too often done, with a degree of zeal and rancour almoft equal to 
that of the Gardiners and Bonners of Queen Mary's time! 


Art. 29. The Trial of ‘fohn Peter Zenger, of New-York, Printer; 
who was charged with having printed and publifoed a Libel againft 
the Government ; and acquitted. With a Narrative of bis Cafe. 
To which is added, never before printed, the Trial of Mr. Wil- 
liam Owen, Bookfeller near Temple-Bar. Who was alfo charged 
with the Publication of a Libel againft the Government ; of which 


he was honourably acquitted, by a ‘fury of free-born Englifhmen, 
Citizens of London. Svo. 18. Almon. 


Zenger’s famous trial has been often re-publifh'd ; and is too well 
known to require any thing particular to be faid of it here: but the 
particulars of Mr. Owen’s trial were never, that we know of, in print 
before ; although it happened fo long ago as the year1752z. It wasa 
notable trial, by information ; and this fketch of it ought to be read by 
every Englifhman who is liable to ferve on juries : but we are forry the 
whole trial, compleat, was not accurately and properly committed to the 
prefs. We have here, however, Mr. Ford’s {peech, for the defendant, 
pretty entire; and fome parts of what Mr. Pratt (now Lord Chief 
Juftice) urged on the fame behalf. But the noble example of the Jury 
ought to be had in everlafting remembrance: ‘ for they found Owen 
mot guilty on the whole of the cafe—and judged (which it was their 
GREaT DuTY to do) as to /ad, law, and juffice of the whole, &c.’ Vid, 
the end of the pamphlet. 


Art. 30. 4 Book of Profeffed Cookery ; containing Houfe-OEconomy, 
And an Effay on the Lady Author * and Teacher of Servants; in 


* Mrs Glafs, whofe Cookery book hath undergone even more editions 
than Hoyle’s works: notwithftanding this learned lady from Newcaftle 
affures us, that it is good for nothing, Mrs. Giafs no doubt will return 
her the compliment. 
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" quhich her Cookery is deteéted: any judicious Perfon in Cookery 
may, by confulting the Parallel drawn, make, of what fhe has 
preferibed for One Hundred Difhes, Eight Hundred Difhes in 
profeffed Cookery. —The Author of thts Book of profiffed Cookery, 
taught Cookery, Confeétionary, Pickling, and Paftry, thirteen 
Years in Newcafile, after being Miftrefs of an Inn eighteen Years, 
made many young Ladies good Houfewives, and Tradefmens Daugh- 
ters good Houfekecpers: and bas been particularly happy in. meet- 
ing the Applaufe and Thanks of many of the firft Rank, at her 

| public Entertainments. The Author now offers her Book to the 
Public, for their Determination, believing it to be the only rati- 
enal and clear Book of the Kind ever publifhed, and wifhes it may 
meet no other Fate than it deferves. 8vo. 6s. bound. Sold 
by the Author, at her Lodgings at Mr. Salmon’s, in Chi- 
chefter-Rents, Chancery-Lane. 


The above was tranfcribed from the advertifement of a book which | 


we fent for, to the Advertifer’s lodgings ; but the volume brought us 
from Mr. Salmon’sin Chichefter-Rents, hath a very different title-page, 
It is entitled Profeffid Cookery, &. By Anne'Cook. The fecond Edi- 
tion. Newcaftle printed, in 1755. In what year the firft edition ap 
peared, we know not ; but this Mrs, Ann Cook was, according to her 
own account, very famous for her Cookery. From her manner of writing 
we doubt not but fhe may have been equally famous for prating and gof- 
fiping. As to her {kill in the art culinary, the pablic will ee | us if we 
prefume not to give our opinion. Alas! what Author, what modern Au- 
thor, at leaft, is fufficiently acquainted with the /udjed, to judge of the 
merits of a book of Cookery? The late Dr. William King, indeed, 
was a great man—a very great man!—but what was even Dr. King, 
compared with the firft, fecond, or third Apicius, of ancient times? 
Thofe illuftrious old Romans, indeed underftood the art of eating, in 
its fulleft extent : efpecially the laft of the three, who wrote the cele- 
brated treatife de re Culinaria. But if a critic of thefe days is able to 
invettigate a chop at Betty’s, or a fteak at Dolly’s, his fcience feldom 
reaches farther ; nor does a Reviewer run the leaft hazard of being 
numbered among thofe fenfualifts mentioned by Juvenal 
In folo vivendi-caufa palato eft, 


Art. 31. The Hiftory of the Life and Sufferings of Henry Grace, 
of Bafingftoke in the County of Southampton. 8vo. 1s. Sold 
by the Author in Bafingftoke, and by Wilfon and Fell in 
London. 


Henry Grace tells us, that he was a foldier in Lafcells’s regiment, 
which was fent to Nova-Scotiain the year 1750. There poor Grace 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of the Mamack Indians, a 
tribe in the French intereft; who held him in captivity above three 
years ; during which time they treated him with more than brutal cru- 
elty, ufually pratiifed by the American favages, to all prifoners of 
war. The Author’s recital of the various hardfhips he underwent, af- 
fords that painful entertainment we utually find, in hillorical decails of 
diftrefs ; 
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diftrefs ; efpecially whemattended with circumftances that have. any 
thing of adventure in them: as is the cafe of the prefent artlefs but 
affecting narrative—the Writer of which feems to be really the object 
of that compafiion and‘benevolence which he follicits at the clofe of his 


pamphlet. | 
ee rE EE ES 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


M A’s favour is entitled to the thanks of the Reviewers, becaufe it 

* feems well intended ; but they beg leave ftill .to abide by their 
opinion of the work in queftion, as freely and candidly exprefied, in 
many parts of the article to which he objeéts,———without having (it is 
apprehended) attentively read, or rightly ‘underftood it :—an article 
which, they have the pleafute to find, has been generally and highly 
approved, by Readers of-the beft tafte and judgment. Perhaps, on 
mature reflection, this correfpondent may allow, thata good humoured 
manner of reprehending the levities of a man of Genius, may prove 
more effectual than all the grave or angry rebukes which have been fo 
often tried in vain.—But, if M. A’s turn of mind be fuch, that he can 
neither difcern, nor tafte, nor feel, the wit, the humour, the benevo- 
fence that juftly diflinguifh many parts of Mr. St ’s Writings from 
others of confeffedly inferior merit ;—if this be the cafe, the Writer of 
the prefent acknowlegement can only fay, that he,is forry to think what a 
great deal of pleafure fucha perfon is deprived of,—and thankful to his 
(Creator for giving dim alefs Saturnine difpofition. 





* © We acknowlege the receipt of Mr. De Vottratre’s letter, bear- 
ing date the 14th of October laft——We paid him no compliment in the 
article he hints at; and, indeed, are fomewhat difappointed to find he 
was not, at this time of life, above one. Mr, De Votraire’s merit, 
as it excites the admiration, fo it might command the efteem, of all man- 
kind ; fince no one can depreciate that merit but himfelf. But the 
Monthly Reviewers, being bold enough to ruixx for THEMSELVES, 
are independent enough, when their inclination prompts, or duty re- 
quires it, to fpeak freely what they think of orHeRs. Mr. De Vot- 
Faire, therefore, is by no means ob/iged to us, for any thing we have 
faid in his commendation ; ‘as he may find we have been equally impar- 
tial, when we conceived him deferving of cenfure. 


g> Mr. Coorer’s Letter, concerning Dr. Reip’s Enquiry, is before 
us ; and fhall be duly attended to. 


o 
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ERRORS of the Prefs, in the Review for laft Month. . 


P. 95, par. 3. 1. #. in the account of Oriental Apologues, for Let- 
ters, ¥. Tales. 


Ib. 1. 4, for, and others, r. andw fewrothers. 


P. 149, ]. ult. of the Character of Bogatzky’s important queftion, 
af.cr Qwen, dele the Comma, 
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